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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reads It, Likes It 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


You will find attached my check for 
three dollars to renew my subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

I read THe Reaister immediately upon 
its coming. I consider it the most thought- 
provoking and interesting religious jour- 
nal that comes to my table. I would not 
think of doing without a single issue of it. 

ELMER WARD COLE. 


Church, 
IND. 


First Christian 
SoutH BEND, 


Dogmatist and Freeman 
To the Editor of Taw CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I have a little of the valuable space 
of the interesting RrecisTrr to approve and 
question your editorial, “Take A Census!” 

The idea of a ‘‘census” being necessary 
for the “benefit of clergy” is absolutely 
correct. Yet a written questionnaire may 
not be the only or best way to find out 
what people are interested in and what 
they need. When the minister is allowed 
to come into sympathetie pastoral rela- 
tionship with the members of his parish, 
he often discovers things which would 
never be written down. Those of us who 
endeavor to follow out the old traditions 


of the pastorate are astounded at how 
much can be gained for us in under- 
standings. r 


Also, a written questionnaire may not 
give the basal trend of the people irre- 
spective of the minister’s personal influ- 
ence. In one of my own parishes, a former 
minister, a good friend of mine attending 
a service, told me he was utterly surprised 
to hear the unanimous response by the 
congregation that was given in the re- 
sponsive exercises; for he had taken a 
vote of this chureh a comparatively short 
time before, and they had unanimously 
discontinued the responsive exercises. In 
my ministry, they were taking part 
heartily in a service that they formerly 
had dropped. In the question of a per- 
sonal God, if the minister is a man of in- 
fluence and esteemed by his people, many 
of his people will take his stand. Leader- 
ship amounts to a great deal. 

You say: “Any man who is a dogmatist 
on a definite doctrine is no Unitarian. Let 
that be set down for all time, for it is a 
principle fixed as eternity in our Unitarian 
faith.” 

And yet, while this has a sound which 
appeals, for the greatest religious truths 
are paradoxical, is it not, itself, rather 
dogmatic?—‘“principle fixed as eternity”, 
“let it be set down for all time”. 

Who knows what the future will be in 
our Unitarian Zion? I notice, in this 
same provocative issue of our religious 
journal, that my friend Dr. Curtis Reese, 
in speaking of “religious education and 
character training’ at Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, asserts dogmatically, “The cur- 
riculum will be thoroughly humanistic.” 
Is that a dogmatic plan—not Unitarian, 
or must Dr. Reese follow, as we all do, 
the truth as he sees it? Does this dis- 


qualify Dean Reese to act as director of 
the American Unitarian Association? 
These are momentous questions. More 
light is needed. Please elucidate. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


[A dogmatist is one who says a given 
doctrine is absolutely true. Unitarians 
are not dogmatists because they hold no 
such infallible beliefs in theology. <A prin- 
ciple like freedom in the quest of truth 
they do hold as a fixed and eternal law 
of life. In our conception, one is not a 
dogmatist in adhering to a principle, but 
only in insisting upon the finality of a 
doctrine. The doctrine of the Trinity, or 
the inspiration of the Bible, or the 
Sovereignty of God, is believed dogmati- 
cally by millions of Christians. The only 
things we are agreed upon as final are 
such principles as freedom, fellowship, 
worship, and service. Our editorial was 
very careful to say no Unitarian is a 
dogmatist on a “definite doctrine’. He 
may, indeed, he must, believe a definite 
doctrine, or doctrines, but he may not be 
dogmatic about it. If he is dogmatic 
about a doctrine, he is orthodox. This is 
just as true of a humanist as of a theist. 
Our religion is first and last a religion of 
the spirit, that is, of principles; and then 
a religion of doctrines, each man to his 
own, each man respecting every other in 
his doctrine, however different it may 
be.—The Eprror.] 


“Terribly Mundane, but”— 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


I should not dare to thrust my feeble 
blade into this clash of rapier and broad- 
swords wielded by the hefty henchmen of 
humanism and theism did I not feel that 
one rather important factor had been 
somewhat minimized, if not overlooked, in 
this interesting logomachy; and that is, 
men, women, children—just human beings. 

I have the misfortune to be more inter- 
ested in them than any conceivable “ism” 
that is looking for an owner. If human- 
ism with all its thoroughgoing loyalty to 
the earth is just another pleasant doctri- 
naire thing with which one may play, 
parry, and thrust at theism, the result is 
a twentieth-century scholasticism, a later 


battle of nominalists and realists. It is 
just a theological joust at arms. 
Humanity is an abstraction. Men, 


women, and children are real, definite, con- 
crete, sweatingly human. The question I 
should like to ask is, Are the humanists 
in general showing any greater interest in, 
advocacy for, the weal of men and women 
than the theists? The earth is the concern 
of the humanists. Well and good. Are 
they more concerned with it than the 
theists? Do we suppose that the several 
millions of unemployed who are now suf- 
fering “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” realize any difference be- 
tween the two forces? Do we suppose 
that any of the 476 people who are 
reported to be recipients of an annual in- 
come of over one million dollars are 
seriously perturbed over the issue? 
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Do the Saccos and Vanzettis, 
Mooneys and Billings, the workers of 
Gastonia, the scrubwomen of Harvard 
realize or care what is at stake in the 
battle? I am afraid not. It is too erudite 
and remote for them. Not for one moment 
do I believe that man liveth “by bread 
alone”; but most of us like to feel sure 
of the bread and all that goes. with it. 

This is terribly mundane stuff to inject 
into this epochal discussion; but even to 
the writer, who happens to be mystical in 
temperament, it appears to be a terribly 
material world. There is still a lot of 
wisdom in the old adage, “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” That is 
good pragmatism, too. How much nearer 
the earth and human beings are the hu- 
manists? I don’t want to prove anything, 
I just want to know if humanism really 
means business in the grim game of living. 

HENRY JAMES ADLARD. 

DULUTH, MINN. 


the 


Weeps 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


After reading in your issue of February 
6 an editorial entitled, ‘“‘To Weep, Indeed”, 
I am prompted to ask a question or two. 

Just why should the writer of that 
editorial be moved with such vast pity and 
contempt merely because a minister quotes 
a number of people as expressing the 
thought that a person like Jesus, living in 
Pittsburgh to-day, would be chiefly inter- 
ested in social service? And just why 
should he so bubble over with disgust at 
the phrase, “simple, humble, real religion”, 
branding it as “pious talk, just too flat, 
in its setting, to reach us’’? 

Perhaps it is a bit commonplace, but I 
must say it seems to me to compare very 
favorably with the following, which the 
writer of the editorial then gives us: 
“Throughout the ages, religion has been 
something else, magnificent ; it is nurtured 
by mystical insight, metaphysical studies, 
glorious cultus, prophetic high commands, 
ineffable evangels, in the church.” Speak- 
ing of pious talk! As a friend of mine 
used to say, when he heard a long word, 
“T don’t know what it means, but I’m 
willing to do what’s right about it.” The 
inference seems to be that the hypothetical 
Jesus, in Pittsburgh to-day, would not “try 
to steal away the social worker’s excellent 
calling’—note the patronizing, superior 
tone !—but would devote himself to such 
things as ‘‘metaphysical studies” and “in- 
effable evangels”’, with now and then a 
“glorious cultus” thrown in for good 
measure. Well, maybe he would, but I 
doubt it. 

Also, in the discussion, “Protestantism” 
is dragged in twice, although, to the lay 
mind, it seems quite beside the question. 
Evidently this writer, like our friend 
Marzolf, yearns for the magnificence of 
Catholicism and a religion not too closely 
connected with daily life; and would con- 
sider Dr. Sunderland’s quotation, “Prac- 
tical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man”, as mere “pious talk”. 

On the whole, I feel somewhat inclined 
to “weep a few wopes” myself. 

T. B. Sears. 


VALLEJO, CALIF. 
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HE Emperor Constantine is seated on 

a golden throne. Before him are 318 
bishops representing the Christian churches 
in the year of Our Lord 325. He rises to 
make his opening address. He admonishes 
his hearers to end their theological con- 
troyersies, so that peace may reign in his 
Empire. 

The debate begins. One party declares 
that Jesus is God, the other that he is 
like God. The aged Arius, leader of the 
party holding Jesus to be like God, arises 
to propound his view. Nicholas of Myra 
strikes him in the face. Other opponents 
rush out with their fingers to their ears, 
pretending that they dare not hear Arius’ 
blasphemies. 

All in the name of Jesus! Jesus was 
no theologian. He had no thought of or- 
ganizing a church or formulating a creed. 
He was a poet. He spoke in parables, 
metaphors, amd similes—not in abstrac- 
tions and syllogisms. 

The leaders of the Greek Christians 
were of a different temper. For the most 
part they were not poets, but philosophers. 
They often mistook Jesus’ symbolic teach- 
ings for literal statements of fact. Fur- 
thermore, they speculated about Jesus’ na- 
ture, and, being a controversial people, 
these speculations often were opposed dia- 
metrically to one another. The resulting 
conflicts almost destroyed the Church. 
Out of them were born the creeds. 

Much of the Apostles’ Creed was written 
to combat the so-called Gnostic heretics 
who declared that the bodily life of Jesus 
Was an illusion—hence the emphasis of 
that creed on Jesus’ birth, persecution, 
erucifixion, and bodily ascension. 

Py Emperor Constantine, determining 

to make Christianity the state religion, 
ant seeing that one of these conflicts 


undermine political unity, called 
318 bishops to Nice in Bithynia, that 
“might resolve their differences. As 
the teaching of Athanasius that 
; is God was declared orthodox, and 
> teaching of Arius that he was like 
heterodox and anathema. The 
e Oreed became a written formula 
ying the orthodox view. 
controversies threatening the 
of the Church were settled in like 
r. The creed of the Council of 
on in the year 451 declared that 
had two natures—one human, the 
divine—in the unity of one person. 
p great ereeds—the Apostles, the 
ind the creed of Chalcedon— 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


served a good purpose. Without them 
Christianity might have broken into 
schisms and long since perished. 


II 


Protestantism is not so revolutionary as 
many suppose. To be sure, it instituted 
certain reforms. It substituted, for ex- 
ample, the authority of the Bible for that 
of the Church and Pope, discontinued the 
confessional (in the light of psychoanaly- 
sis, a sweeping reform of doubtful value), 
and abolished certain sacraments. Yet the 
theology of Protestantism is still Roman 
Catholic to the core, for it accepted with- 
out question these authoritative creeds of 
the great Mother Church. 

To-day there is a new Protestantism, one 
that has grown out of man’s demand for 
the full intellectual freedom of each 
individual. 

A scientist working in his laboratory is 
untrammeled by tradition. He is not in- 
terested in “authority for truth’ but 
rather in “truth for authority”. He wants 
to touch reality, even if such reality is 
contrary to the Bible or to the teachings 
of all his scientific predecessors. 

So in religion. Many still cling to the 
old creeds and we must respect their con- 
victions. But a growing multitude de- 
mand as full freedom in their interpreta- 
tions of religion as a scientist exercises 
in his chosen field of research. In the 
light of this new insistence on intellectual 
freedom—this “new Protestantism’’—many 
believe that the ancient creeds are out of 
date; that “they mark the place where 
men stopped thinking”; that instead of 
being living expressions of religious faith 
they are rather to use the words of Pro- 
fessor Durant Drake of Vassar College— 
“netrifications of theology”. 

The chief difficulty is that these creeds 
arose, as we have seen, out of contro- 
versies now long since dead. The “heresy” 
which gave rise to many phrases of the 
Apostles’ Creed has been forgotten these 
many centuries. The controversy between 
Athanasius and Arius resulting in the 
Nicene Creed is likewise sunk in oblivion. 
So, too, the theological conflicts, which 
found their solution in the Creed of Chal- 
ecedon, long ago dropped out of memory. 
These creeds, in fact, are now hindrances 
rather than aids to religious progress. 
They are like broken staffs. 

Lyman Abbott, in the account of his boy- 
hood, tells us that he tried for four or five 
years to understand the creed of his 
mother and his father. “I thought’, he 


Outworn Creeds: What Shall We Do With Them? 


said, “to find it a gateway to Christ. In- 
stead I found it a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment.” 

How many religiously-minded but free- 
dom-loving people are being driven out of 
the churches because of ecclesiastical in- 
sistence upon conformity to creeds, and 
how many thousands for the same reason 
refuse to unite with the church, it is im- 
possible to determine, but the figure would 
doubtless mount to the millions. 


iW i 


What shall we do with these outworn 
creeds? I see only four alternatives: 

1. We may ignore the ereeds or give 
them mere lip service. 

A friend of mine was a trustee of a 
well-known theological school. After 
years of careful thought he decided that 
he could no longer accept the creeds upon 
which the teaching of the school was 
based, and so presented his resignation. 

To his amazement, several of his fellow 
trustees said to him, in substance: “We 
do not accept these creeds any more than 
you do. Of course, it is presumed that 
we believe them; but what difference does 
it make?” 

My friend replied: ‘‘You men are in a 
world of affairs where a statement or con- 
tract means what it says. How long 
would you tolerate in your business the 
dishonesty that you do not seem even to 
gestion here?’ 

What do you imagine a miraculous sort 
of intellectual X-ray machine would re- 
veal if turned upon the heads of an intel- 
ligent city congregation as they unite in 
reciting the Apostles’ Creed? In all like- 
lihood we should discover that many be- 
lieve and are helped. Yet how many 
others do not believe, and parrot-like go 
through the form of assent? 

Abraham Lincoln—“Honest Abe”’—spoke 
his mind plainly on this question when he 
declared (the italics are mine): “I have 
never united myself with any church be- 
cause I have found difficulty in giving my 
consent without mental reservation to the 

. . statement of Christian doctrine which 
characterized their (the churches’) articles 
of belief and confession of faith.” 

2. We may interpret the creeds in terms 
of modern thought. 

This is becoming a popular practice 
among liberal ministers. Their argument 
for so doing is this: “These creeds are 
symbols and we may interpret them as we 
choose. We do this already with hymns 
and prayers. No one believes that God is 
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an ‘Almighty King’, no one holds that God 
Jeads men into temptation’. The spirit, 
not the letter, is important.” 

But are creeds to be classified with 
hymns and prayers? Hymns and prayers 
are indeed symbolic—they are written to 
appeal to the heart rather than to the 
head. Creeds, however, are not symbolic, 
but definitive. They were written to ex- 
press in the most concise and correct terms 
possible the intellectual convictions of the 
writers. Is it honorable to twist them to 
suit your fancy? Who would think of re- 
interpreting the words of Kant or Spinoza 
in terms of modern thought? Have we 
any more right to do this with the phi- 
losophers of religion who wrote the creeds? 
And does not such a process result in in- 
tellectual inaccuracy and the benumbing 
of the mind? 

The writers of the Apostles’ Creed 
meant precisely what they said when they 
declared that Jesus was born of a Virgin 
and that he descended into Hades. To 
read some other meaning into these words 
is to make a mockery of language. 

3. We may change the creeds. 

This method of disposing of these out- 
worn formulas is seriously proposed at 
many religious conventions. It has two 
drawbacks. 

In the first place, the process of amend- 
ing the ancient creeds would give rise to 
bitter theological controversies. 

It seems that a certain rural church was 
torn with dissension. One of the members 
—a gentleman by the name of Bill—was 
asked which side he was on. “I ain’t 
chose my side yit”, said Bill, “but when I 
do, I’m going to be mighty bitter’. 

Men and women would have to be much 
nearer the kingdom of God before they 
could engage in theological controversies 
without the acrimony which usually ac- 
companies them. 

The second drawback to the proposal 
that we revise the creeds is that such ac- 
tion would hinder the progress of religious 
thought. Even if, by some stretch of the 
imagination, it were possible for a modern 
church assembly to set up a new authorita- 
tive creed, would they not be forging the 
same sort of chains for the next genera- 
tion that the church fathers forged for 
this? New scientific truths, of which we 
do not dream, will be as disturbing to the 
religious thought of our children as evolu- 
tion is to us. 

4, We may reverently lay the ancient 
creeds in the archives of church history. 

In my library lies the dust-covered book 
on chemistry I studied in college twenty 
years ago. Since that time such revolu- 
tionary changes have taken place through 
chemical research that my book is quite 
out of date. For example, the writer of 
my old chemistry book was unaware of the 
existence of electrons. 

So I have had to buy new books on 
chemistry, and that old volume continues 
to collect the dust. 

Shall we not be honest and courageous 
enough to do precisely that with the an- 
cient creeds? For many of these old 
creeds are still of value—and I would not 
lift a hand to take them away. But I, for 
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one, have had to lay the creeds with my 
outworn book of chemistry. And millions 
have done likewise. 


IV 


Intellectual freedom always carries dan- 
ger with it. For example, democracy— 
which is intellectual freedom applied to 
politics—is threatened with disaster. Many 
of the electorate confuse freedom in poli- 
tics with freedom from politics, and con- 
sequently larger and larger numbers ab- 
sent themselves from the polls. 

Religious freedom also has its peculiar 
dangers. There is the temptation to break 
wholly with the past, forgetting that you 
can no more create a religion de novo than 
you can grow a tree without roots. In 
casting aside the old letter, there is a peril 
that we also discard the spirit. There is 
danger that we think not at all of religion. 

“We may have open minds and nothing 
in them”, someone has wisely declared. 
We are apt to say: “The old dogmas are 
out of date, therefore religion itself is out 
of date.” Such talk is as nonsensical as 
to aver that because the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy is obsolete, the stars do not 
exist. “Mankind”, wrote Sabatier, “is in- 
curably religious’. Our task is not to get 
rid of religion, but to reinterpret it in lan- 
guage and thought forms that modern 
people can understand. 

To obviate these dangers, I suggest that 
each of us write his own creed and amend 
it from time to time as new experiences 
bring new thought. Tolstoy wrote such a 
ereed, which he called “My Faith’. So 
can you and I—one, perhaps, not so elabo- 
rate as his, but it would have the advan- 
tage of being our very own. 

You will find writing your own creed 
a stimulating exercise, excellent intellec- 
tual discipline. It may be painful exer- 
cise; for we much prefer to let others 
think for us than to think for ourselves! 

May I make a suggestion? Take the 
Apostles’ Creed as a kind of framework. 
If a statement appeals to you as true and 
helpful, retain it. Other statements may 
need amending; still others, to be left out 
entirely. Then make what additions best 
express your own thought. 

I have tried to “practice what I preach”. 
The following is my present creed, subject 
to change without notice! 


The Preacher’s Creed 


I believe in God, the ineffable Creative 
Spirit of an evolving universe. Where I 
discern goodness, beauty or truth, there I 
see God made flesh. 

I believe in all true teachers, and és- 
pecially in Jesus, the greatest religious 
genius of history. He was born of holy 
human wedlock. He taught men by pre- 
cept and example that we, like him, are 
sons of God and brothers of one another. 
He died not to appease the wrath of God, 
but the wrath of men—a martyr to his 
cause. 

I believe in man. Behind him are mil- 
lions of years of evolution. But he is still 
in his infancy. Before him are eons of 
developing life—eons which challenge him 
to further conquest over nature and him- 
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self, fuller comradeship with his fellow 
man and with God. 

I believe in the coming of a new Catho- 
lic Church, a spiritual community, world- 
wide in its extent, embracing all the good 
of present religions and also values that 
are yet to be. 

I believe in the gradual advent of a new 
social order whose major motive power 
will be not acquisition but service. 

I believe that the eternal life does not 
wait upon death, but is in the here 
and now. 


Charity Is Like Medicine 


From a Laymen’s Sunday Sermon by 
WALTER G. EVERETT 


Some idealistic natures resist the truth 
that in our modern world the higher in- 
terests of mankind must rest on a sound 
economic foundation. But a truth it is, 
like or dislike it as one may. Is our foun- 
dation here securely laid? Is it broad 
enough to support the spiritual superstruc- 
ture we wish to rear? Is it well that one 
per cent. of our people should own fifty- 
nine per cent. of the national wealth? 
That thirteen per cent. should have ninety 
per cent. of this wealth, leaving only ten 
per cent. for the other eighty-seven per 
cent. of the population? I find the figures 
of income tax returns given out by the 
Treasury Department somewhat disquiet- 
ing. They indicate that concentration of 
wealth is proceeding far more rapidly than 
the increase of national wealth. Is it 
satisfactory that ever larger numbers are 
seeking to become rich in haste, not by 
productive effort of hand or brain, but 
solely by speculative manipulation of the 
wealth already produced, and even of 
prospective wealth to be produced? 

Are we content to see degrading poverty 
exist side by side with fabulous wealth? 
Charity is indeed conducted on a magnifi- 
cent scale; but charity, like the use of 
medicine, indicates a disease, and, like the 
continued use of a drug, is subject to 
serious limitations and dangers. 

Could we for a time leave the circle 
where we are so securely and comfortably 
sheltered, and taste to the full the experi- 
ence of those at the opposite end of the 
social scale, our minds would recoil with 
a shudder. We should then share the fate 
of the derelicts, some unseaworthy from 
birth, and others rendered so by hard 
storm and stress. We should see hundreds 
of thousands of these in our institutions, 
and other hundreds of thousands at large, 
the abnormal, the defective, and the crimi- 
nally inclined. We should witness the 
breaches of the law as they actually take 
place, and watch numberless crimes of 
violence. After such a survey, should we 
be willing longer to deal with these evils 
by post-mortem measures? 


One of the indelible marks of the 
supremely great man is that his precise 
opinions upon particular details are com- 
paratively negligible. It is second- and 
third-rate persons who must always be 
right, and they are generally very con- 
scious of it.—Richard Hanson. 


Vital Growth Among Pacific Coast Churches 


Seen in Interesting Presidential Visit 


As 


R. BERKELEY B. BLAKE, our ad- 

ministrative vice-president on the 
Western Coast, and I continued down 
through Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, visiting our churches, after 1 Had 
spent considerable time with the Icelandic 
groups at Winnipeg, Blaine, and Seattle. 
Dr. Blake was with me at Seattle. It 
was a pleasure to have the privilege of 
meeting again men like Dr. Thomas L. 
Eliot in Portland, Ore., and to visit the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Stanford University, Mills College, and 
other educational institutions, in addition 
to seeing our churches at work, with their 
devoted ministers and loyal people. 

The Spokane, Wash., church, which Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake and I visited together, 
has secured an extraordinarily advan- 
tageous lot in the very heart of the city 
and on the main street. The location is 
high above the river, sloping sharply 
toward it at the back. The plans for a 
new church show a dignified front, with 
the main auditorium rising two stories. 
Beneath will be ample room for all sorts 
of parish-room facilities. They are not 
unlike the Hartford Church. I am en- 
thusiastic for the lot, and for the plans 
as far as developed. The church still 
owns the site of the old church. Dr. 
Charles Pease furnishes a column a day 
to one of the best newspapers and gets a 
liberal message into them all. It seemed 
to me a valuable way of spreading the 
message. Both Dr. Blake and I spoke at 
a dinner given by the Alliance, at which 
about eighty people were present. 

In Portland, Ore., I preached before a 
eongregation of perhaps 250 persons in 
the beautiful and splendidly equipped 
church. The following day I had the 
chapel service at Reed College and also 
spoke to a group on the Roumanian situa- 
tion. Monday evening the lLaymen’s 
League had a dinner for its annual ladies’ 
night and the parish hall was filled. 

Dr. Thomas L. Eliot let me see him 
Monday afternoon, and for one hour he 
talked of his long life in Portland. Com- 
ing out there in the sixties, he grew up 
with the city and to-day is perhaps its 
most beloved and influential citizen. Many 
of the city institutions are his children, in- 
cluding Reed College. He is an inspira- 
tion. With this long backward look, the 
cumulative influence of an unbroken suc- 
cession of devoted able ministers, 
William G. Eliot has a unique place in the 
city and is beloved in the church. 

Our church in Salem, Ore., has a good 
location. It stands on a good corner of 
the main street, only two or three blocks 
from the heart of the city on one side and 
the capitol on the other. The building, of 
gray stucco with dark green trimmings, 
with a good tower, is unpretentious, digni- 
fied, and winning. The parsonage is next 
door. A supper was given for us in the 
early evening, and afterward I spoke in 
the church. The minister, Rey. Martin F. 
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Ferrey, recently resigned to enter upon 
the practice of law. The equipment in 
Salem is admirable. The problem now is 
leadership. 

In Eugene, Ore., we were dinner guests 
of Rey. and Mrs. Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
The church is well located on a central 
corner, and the small but adequate par- 
sonage adjoins. It is said that the land 
is now very valuable, but I believe that 
when we have a strategic position it 
should be held at all costs. Eugene is the 
center of a considerable region, a city of 
modest homes, and the chief feature is 
the State University, which is finely 
housed, with a campus adorned with great 
trees. We were told that many of its 


Hymn 


Appropriate for the Boston Tercentenary 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


O Source Divine, to thee we turn 

With reverent and with grateful thought ; 
Our inmost spirits deeply burn 

To think what centuries have brought. 


Three hundred years ago, there came 
Thy faithful children o’er the sea; 
Left on this land a lasting name, 
A commonwealth among the free. 


’Twas love of God led on before; 
’Twas love of man gave purpose wide; 
And what they built upon this shore 
Has been to other lands a guide. 


For lo! a vast republic grown 

From the beginning which they made, 
To last to centuries unknown 

And o’er the world its blessing spread. 


Giver of good and perfect gifts, 

Grant we may true descendants be; 
Bequeath the record that uplifts 

Unto remote posterity! 


faculty members would attend our church 
except for fear of fundamentalist antago- 
nisms. Mr. Whitesmith counts in the Uni- 
versity group, we were told, and forty or 
more students attend regularly his eve- 
ning meetings and discussion groups, with 
others attending occasionally. Too heavy 
a load of the church’s financial burden is 
earried by the Alliance. Bugene is not 
wealthy, but it has more promise of sta- 
bility than many Western cities, and the 
University is destined to grow in prestige. 
At Oakland, I preached one Sunday 
morning to about three hundred people. 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte sat with us on 
the platform and pronounced the bene- 
diction. Our fellowship is forever in- 
debted to Dr. and Mrs. Charles Clarence 
Reed for all they have done in this city 
and vicinity. For devotion and ability 
their record has seldom been matched. 
During my first stop in Berkeley, at the 
request of the League chapter, I reviewed 


Professor Sellar’s “Religion Coming of 
Age” before about forty men sitting 


about an open fire in the very interesting 
parish hall. The following Sunday eve- 
ning, under the auspices of the Channing 
Club, I spoke to a good-sized group of 
people in the church on our Transylvanian 
churches. Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, Rey. 
Jacob Trapp, and Gaza Lorinczi, a student 
from Transylvania, took part. 

Returning later to Berkeley, we visited 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, founded by Horace Davis and 
Francis Cutting, both of whom expected 
and desired that the School should be in 
Berkeley and adjacent to the University 
of California. Unless and until it is 
proved that their wishes cannot be carried 
out, I hold that the trustees of the School 
morally are bound to make it function 
on the Coast and at Berkeley, whatever 
the legal aspects of the situation. 

President Earl M. Wilbur is a scholar 
of the highest rank and is so recognized. 
He knows more of Unitarian history than 
any other man living, and he desires oppor- 
tunity to complete his history. The stu- 
dents at the School are young people of 
promise, ability, and evident devotion. 
They compare favorably with the students 
either at Meadville or Harvard. The 
School occupies a corner directly opposite 
the University. Ata luncheon at the San 
Francisco Club, I met the trustees of the 
School. All were eager to talk about the 
future of the institution. The School is 
a potentially valuable asset on the Coast. 
If we can help to strengthen and develop 
it, we shall be creating by-products of 
permanency which will help all our Coast 
churches, 

On December 1, I preached in the First 
Church of San Francisco, where recently 
a chancel has been arranged within the 
old walls, with little more alteration than 
moving the pulpit to one side and supply- 
ing a lectern. The effect greatly enhances 
the beauty and dignity of the church. 
Tall candlesticks have been made of old 
iron lamps which once lighted the Starr 
King pulpit. I dined with Dr. and Mrs. 
C. 8S. S. Dutton and afterward met many 
of the parish who came in for tea. I 
talked to them about denominational 
opportunities. 

It was my privilege to speak to the 
seven hundred students of Mills College 
in Oakland. The whole college group of 
buildings, Spanish in style, is wonderfully 
conceived and executed, and the new 
music building won the first prize from 
the American Architectural Association. 
As president of the American Unitarian 
Association, I have been asked there be- 
fore several times by the president of the 
college, Mrs. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, one of 
the leading educators in the country and 
an enthusiastic Unitarian. 

Dr. Blake and I were met at Stockton 
by Rey. Milen C. Dempster and with mem- 
bers of the church committee motored 
about the town. At luncheon at the home 
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of Mrs. Kackson, there was much discus- 
sion of ways and means and of the plans 
for a new church. We saw the new lot, 
in every way advantageous; large, on a 
corner, central to all the city and near 
the newer and better portion, easily acces- 
sible, and adjacent to the University. 
There is room enough for parish house 
enlargements, a parsonage, and a garden. 
The hall in a women’s club, where the 
meetings are held now, has distinct dis- 
advantages, although it is dignified and 
pleasant. A dinner was given for Dr. 
Blake and me at the hotel, with perhaps 
~ seventy-five earnest people present and ad- 
dresses by one of the University profes- 
sors, Dr. Blake, and me. 

The church in Sacramento, where Dr. 
Blake was minister before entering upon 
administrative work for the Association, 
is well planned and pleasing, and in a good 
locality, although not on a corner. About 
one hundred people attended- the dinner at 
the church, where a cordial welcome was 
given me. The spirit of the church seemed 
excellent. During my stay, Rey. Robert 
E. Starkey motored me about the city, and 
a beautiful city it is. 

From November 16 to 24 I was at Stan- 
ford University as college preacher. The 
beauty of the setting and the buildings 
cannot be adequately described. The great 
Chapel is the central architectural feature. 
Here I preached to eight hundred persons 
on my first Sunday and to something over 
one thousand on the second. On Tuesday 
I spoke at the Assembly and on Thursday 
at vespers. On Wednesday, Mrs. Cornish 
and I were guests of honor at a large din- 
ner given by the acting President, Dr. 
Swain, and Mrs. Swain. We dined with 
the women students, I spoke at the 
Women’s Union, and we met and talked 
with many individual students—a fine lot 
of young men and women. I was pre- 
vented by illness from accepting Dr. 
Swain’s invitation to be the guest of the 
University at the great game of the season 
between California and Stanford, at which 
Stanford won, but Mrs. Cornish was pres- 
ent. My illness, an attack of laryngitis, 
prevented me from keeping my appoint- 
ments at Santa Cruz and Fresno, and I 
found it impossible to visit those places 
later. 

Started as a college center church, with 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow as its first minister, 
the church in Palo Alto is now in a grow- 
ing city of 25,000 people. The church is 
admirably located on one of the best cen- 
tral corners in the city, and is a pleasing, 
unpretentious wooden building, flanked by 
an adequate parish house running at right 
angles to the main edifice. The church is 
now without a minister. The parish house 
is being used by the Friends, who are re- 
ported to be Unitarian Friends or Hick- 
sites. Their small rental helps the local 
society. A broad-minded and experienced 
Congregationalist at Stanford University 
talked with me about the opportunity for 
the Unitarian Church at Palo Alto. He 
claimed that many of the best people there 
would not go to an orthodox church, but 
enough of them would attend a Unitarian 
church to make a strong group, if given 
reasonably permanent leadership of a con- 
structive sort. 
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Dr. Blake and I spoke at a parish dinner 
at San Jose, at which there were from 
100 to 150 people. While Dr. William I. 
Lawrance was in charge there, he brought 
the church up to a better condition than 
it had known before, redecorated the in- 
terior of the building, and left it, hoping 
that an able minister soon would be 
settled. The location of this church is ex- 
traordinarily good, which is a great asset. 
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Thanksgiving Day I was in Oakland, 
where I was one of the two preachers at 
the Auditorium Thanksgiving Day meet- 
ing, where perhaps 2,000 of all sorts of 
people were assembled. A big Negro choir 
of excellent quality sang, and the leading 
Rabbi presided. This meeting, an annual 
affair, was started by our Dr. Reed and 
is a great tribute to him. It plays a very 
real part in the city life. 


Jails 


“Our Nature Not So Bad as Our Prison System” 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


Margaret B. Barnard’s article on 
the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women, Alderson, W.Va., December 
5, 1929, was a remarkable revelation 
of the new spirit of penology in actual 
operation. Our readers rejoiced in the 
facts Miss Barnard gave, following a 
visit to the prison, which is not a 
prison in the familiar sense. To-day 
Mr. Herring tells us something to give 
us concern and perhaps prompt us to 
do something. 


HE subtitle is not mine, but borrowed 

from Bernard Shaw. If you live in a 
community large enough to support a 
church, it will also, in nine cases out of 
ten, be large enough to support a jail. 
The church and the jail may be at oppo- 
site poles of community life, but the 
church cannot evade responsibility for 
what goes on in the jail. 

The National Crime Commission has 
been looking into the nation’s jails, and a 
sub-committee has issued a report which 
should be read by every minister and 
layman. The church cannot afford to 
ignore these words from that Committee: 

“If the test of our civilization and of 
our religion is the treatment accorded 
prisoners in local institutions, then we 
should hang our heads in shame. Science 
has not yet penetrated the jail; its walls 
have kept out all enlightenment, and a 
religion that permits the existence of such 
conditions as are here set forth is no 
religion, but merely heathen worship of 
empty words.” 

The church should know the jail in its 
community. Many churches have com- 
mittees which do effective work in pro- 
viding entertainment programs, extra 
food, and other sympathetic and helpful 
service. This is good, but it is not 
enough. It is palliative service, at best. 
The church must stand for fundamental 
justice and decency in the community’s 
treatment of prisoners. 

Let the church know the jail. Joseph 
F¥. Fishman defines a jail. The definition 
will afford a good starting point for the 
church committee which visits the jail. 
Here is the definition: 


“Jail: An unbelievably filthy insti- 
tution in which are confined men and 
women serving sentences for mis- 
demeanors and crimes, and men and 
women not under sentence who are 


simply awaiting trial. With few ex- 
ceptions, having no segregation of the 
unconvicied from the convicted, the 
well from the diseased, the youngest 
and most impressionable from the 
most degraded and hardened. Usually 
swarming with bedbugs, roaches, and 
other vermin; has an odor of disin- 
fectant and filth which is appalling; 
supports in complete idleness count- 
less thousands of able-bodied men and 
women, and generally affords ample 
time and opportunity to assure in- 
mates a complete course in every 
kind of viciousness and crime. A 
melting-pot in which the worst ele- 
ments of raw material of the criminal 
world are brought forth blended and 
turned out in absolute perfection.” 


Mr. Fishman’s definition is damning 
enough, but there are other words to be 
said. The jails so described are used for 
the detention of witnesses, accused of no 
crime. They are used for the detention 
of the insane, who should be in hospitals. 
They are often used to receive young 
children, committed for trifling offenses. 

Last Christmas week, two children, 
David and Miriam Weiss, aged seventeen 
and fifteen, were arrested in Brooklyn for 
the trivial offense of soliciting strikers’ 
relief in a subway train. They were held 
in a Brooklyn jail for three days. Miriam, 
fifteen, spent those three days in the com- 
pany of thirty-four women, dope-peddlers, 
prostitutes, thieves. She heard the stories 
that these women had to tell. They 
boasted of their exploits to this little girl. 
David had similar experience with the 
men. David and Miriam told me the story 
a few days later. The experience prob- 
ably did them no harm. They are self- 
reliant, intelligent, and emotionally well- 
balanced. As I listened to the fifteen- 
year-old Miriam, as lovely a child as you 
will find anywhere, I thought of other 
children of fifteen who would not have 
been able to withstand such an experience. 

Let the church discover whether any 
judge, under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, ever sends a girl of fifteen or sixteen 
to a common jail, to mix for a day ora 
week or a month with older women, 
hardened and diseased in mind and body. 

If the church finds such a judge, that 
church should not allow a week to pass 
without registering its protest before the 
bar of public opinion. 

A futile gesture? By no means. Judges 
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listen respectfully to the voices of a hun- 
dred or a thousand people. 

Dr. Hastings Hart points out that the 
local jail should be the most intelligent 
and effective reformatory in the land. 
The potential criminal tastes the first 
fruits of crime in the local jail. The state 
has its first and best chance to change the 
course of that life at the hour of the first 
arrest. The first arrest is a shock. The 
individual will be then, if ever, susceptible 
to decent influences. Society gives no evi- 
dence of having learned this lesson. We 
take the first offender to the jail and put 
him into a steel cage where he is forced 
for a month or a week or a day into 
intimate association with the worst people 
of the community. 

The local jail is what it is because of 
the ignorance and indifference of the com- 
munity. Listen to these words from a 
prisoner: “Ignorance as to county jail 
conditions, as they really exist through- 
out the country, is the greatest stumbling- 
block in the path of constructive prison 
betterment. The real truth can only be 
had by actually becoming a star boarder 
in one of these ‘county hotels’.” This ex- 
prisoner lays the bulk of the responsi- 
bility for conditions upon the jailers, who, 
he says, are for the most part political 
accidents and totally unfitted to deal with 
their charges. 

Fortunately, there is a growing group 
of judges who protest against the jails to 
which they must sentence men and women. 
Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson of Texas re- 
cently had this to say to a grand jury: 
“According to my observation, this jail is 
far behind the community spirit of 
Houston. We are a generous, a charitable, 
a kindly people, and a merciful people; 
but the people do not know how unscien- 
tific, unjust, and unreasonable this sur- 
vival of the medieval method is....A 
decent, humane jail for the helpless wards 
of society is as important to the moral 
health of the community as its schools 
and its churches.” 

The local jail is too often the football 
of politics. Political leaders, their hench- 
men, and related gangsters use the jail 
for their own purposes. The jail furnishes 
jobs for friends of the party in power. 
Building contracts for new jails are often 
used as an avenue for graft. 

Bad as are the conditions in the local 
jails of the country, those responsible for 
them will be forced to yield before an in- 


' formed and energetic public conscience. 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs 
undertook a study of Ohio jails three years 
ago. They visited sixty-nine jails through- 
out the State. The found children in the 
jails of three counties. They found that 
women prisoners in seventeen jails were 
without the protection of a matron. They 
found witnesses held in jails for consid- 
erable periods. They found, in many jails, 
more than one person in a cell. They 
found the insane confined with the sane. 
They found inadequate medical treatment. 
They found idleness well-nigh universal. 
They found widespread extravagance in 
jail expenditures without corresponding 
food and care. They returned with the 
con 
tution of the jail. The jail system is obso- 


that the fault lies in the insti-. 
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lete. ‘The local jail system was brought 
over from England, but England has long 
since discarded it and substituted central- 
ized control over her prisoners. 

The local church can do much to speed 
on the campaign for the reform of the jail 
system. The church which has a social 
service committee, a social justice commit- 
tee, or any other organization ready at 
hand, can work through such a group. 

Here are some definite steps which such 
a group may well undertake: 


First, secure literature in regard to jail 
reform, and study it. Learn of the stand- 
ards toward which other communities are 
working. (The writer of this article will 
gladly send you such literature upon re- 
guest. Address him at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City.) 


Second, visit your local jail, and learn 
the facts. Talk with judges, sheriffs, 
jailers, and local lawyers. 


Third, put your findings into well-organ- 
ized form, guarding against reckless 
charges based upon hearsay, and present 
them to those who control the jails. If 
this is not effective, inaugurate a campaign 
for the stirring of public opinion. 


Fourth, do not be intimidated by the 
charge which many will be quick to bring 
against you, that you are busybodies, mix- 
ing in affairs of which you know nothing, 
and that you are animated by well-mean- 
ing but muddle-headed sentiment. The 
answer to that sort of thing is simple. If 
there are dirty jails, call them dirty. If 
there are vermin, call the vermin by their 
straight Anglo-Saxon names. If the food 
is bad, say so. If children are confined 
with older men and women, tell what that 
sort of thing means. If the diseased and 
well are confined in the same quarters, 
publish it. If women prisoners are under 
the oversight of men jailers, demand that 
the usage be abolished. 


Fifth, let no man delude himself that 
the case is hopeless. Judges and sheriffs 
and aldermen require votes. Let one thou- 
sand stalwart voters demand a reasonable 
thing, and even a jailer will hear the wind 
in the tall trees. Democracy will work, 
if it is worked. 


2,500 Persons Used 
Norfolk House in Year 


Representative B. Farnham Smith of 
Concord, Mass., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Norfolk House Centre Board 
of Managers. Prof. William Howell Reed 
of Tufts College was elected first vice- 
president to succeed Charles 8S. Bolster, 
who retains membership on the board as 
one of the vice-presidents. Miss Edith W. 
Emerson of Roxbury, Mass., and Isaac 
Sprague, Jr., were added to the board to 
fill vacancies. Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe 
was re-elected secretary, Edward J. Sam- 
son, treasurer, and Miss Louisa Hunne- 
well assistant treasurer. A special com- 
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mittee was named to be in charge of 
Arthur C. Pillsbury’s lecture on ‘Miracles 
in Nature”. 

Reports of the Centre just issued indi- 
eate an extension of the educational and 
social departments of the work in spite 
of a slight reduction of the budget. Paid 
registrations over the twelve-month period 
were 1,894. With the various neighbor- 
hood societies utilizing the facilities of 
the Centre, the number affiliated during 
the year exceeded 2,500. Educational de- 
partments maintained included handi- 
crafts, art, music, domestic science, gym- 
nasium, dancing, kindergarten, and the 
Fellowes Athenzeum branch library. Re- 
creational activities were arranged for all 
ages, embracing clubs, athletic associa- 
tions, Scouts, story-telling and game 
groups, lectures, musicales, and a summer 
programme of playgrounds and outings. 

Ten Greater Boston Unitarian societies 
assumed the active maintenance of as 
many classes, and more than seventy Alli- 
ances and churches participated in the 
support of the general work. President 
Smith, in his annual report, announced 
new pledges of $1,100 for 1930, conditioned 
upon an increase in personal subscriptions 
equaling this amount. A growing interest 
in this very thriving social service work, 
sponsored by Unitarians in New England, 
indicates a hopeful outlook for the year. 


A Healthy Mind 


HORATIO M. POLLOCK 


Dr. Pollock, of the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, who 
is chairman of Unity Church in 
Albany, N.Y., recently gave a talk on 
mental health over WGY,, saying, in 
part, as reported in The Albany News: 


Mental health is characterized by a sense 
ef well-being, keenness of observation, 
clearness of thought, soundness of judg- 
ment, accuracy of memory, control of emo- 
tions, stability of will, continuity of pur- 
pose, friendliness of attitude, and freedom 
of expression. Mental disorder, on the 
other hand, is manifested by lack of con- 
tentment, confusion of thought, flight of 
ideas, oscillation of mood, outbursts of 
emotion, delusions of persecution, distrust 
of associates, withdrawal from reality, 
and other distressing symptoms. 

To the unhealthy mind, life seems in- 
secure and exposed to many dangers; the 
world appears chaotic and filled with de- 
structive elements; people seem sordid and 
controlled by selfish impulses; altruistic 
effort seems useless and social progress 
impossible. 

Underlying the reactions of the healthy- 
minded person is a philosophy of life, or 
a general attitude of mind that gives as- 
surance that the world as a whole is well 
ordered; that reaping will follow sowing 
and reward will follow effort; that people 
in general are striving to be considerate, 
just, and honest; that regardless of the 
evils and imperfections of human socie 
truth and right will ultimately prevai 
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Jefferson and London 


N GILBERT CHINARD’S new biography of 

Thomas Jefferson, which has received the acclaim 
of Americans for its rich material from new sources 
and its philosophic depth and clarity, there is a 
passage which greets the reader and holds him by 
its verity. It is, in fact, a part of the introduction. 
Jefferson’s five-year stay in Europe confirmed him 
in the opinion, says Professor Chinard, that “there 
existed in America the germ of something infinitely 
precious, if somewhat precarious, and he realized 
that his country had really become the hope of the 
world”. 

Jefferson enjoyed all the good points of life while 
in Paris. He was fond of society, music, architec- 
ture; he valued the achievements of the French in 
the arts and sciences, and formed many lifelong 
friendships. But neither France, nor England, and 
even less Italy or Spain, were countries toward 
which men could turn their eyes when looking for 
a political “polar star”. Professor Chinard gives 
the reasons: 

“Traditions were too deeply rooted, prejudices of 
too long standing, class distinctions too sharply de- 
fined, to leave room for any hope of seeing them 
establish within a reasonable time a tolerable form 
of government.” This is so obvious, yet so little ap- 
preciated, that we have read it as though it were a 
revelation. 

The author of “Jefferson” then turns to this land 
and says, “On the contrary, unhampered by such 
hoary traditionalism and free to shape her des- 
tinies, America, provided she carefully avoided the 
dangers under which Europe was laboring, could 
not only establish the best possible form of govern- 
ment, but set an example to be followed by the rest 
of mankind.” 

The book elaborates the idea of that paragraph. 
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In one hundred and fifty years, what have we done 
to ourselves? Have we “avoided the dangers” 
under which Europe was laboring? For example, 
in the present conference on the limitation of naval 
armament, in London, have we gone the way of 
European military bargaining? We would not 
judge hastily, but we do not feel at this hour that 
we are the “hope of the world”. Patriots feel that 
in this solemn hour we are not what Jefferson 
would have been in London. 


Good Publicity Points 


NE WONDERFUL WAY whereby to extend 

religious influence is to co-operate with the 
press in church publicity. At present there is a 
remarkable growth of the idea in newspaper offices 
of a church page, even pages. Experts are doing 
the work. But few churches afford an expert. 
What should the ordinary parish do? The only 
negative counsel is well stated by that veteran re- 
ligious journalist, William T. Ellis: “There should 
be no effort to circulate anything for which there 
is not real warrant as honest news.” 

You cannot “work” the press with free adver- 
tising, such as routine announcements and open 
propaganda. News is whatever is new and im- 
portant. New forms of service, new workers, new 
organizations, new buildings, new members, new 
gifts, and the unclassified and unpredictable,— 
these are church news. Wherever the Church 
touches the life of a considerable number of people, 
as in civic, state, denominational and interdenomi- 
national organizations, is a source of news. Human 
interest items, special church days, the presence of 
a foreign missionary or denominational official, the 
wide-world interests of the church of which the 
local church is a “branch agency”, make great news. 
The important practical point is, Only local per- 
sons can get the news into the local papers. 

How to prepare the news? Every church should 
have a publicity committee. Local editors should 
be consulted in person about what they desire. All 
papers should be treated alike. Copy should be 
typed and clean. Pictures are welcome, and you 
can get them for the editor. Boosting should be 
avoided. News should be brief. Better five small 
items than one long one. Not occasional, but steady 
news,—keep on doing it. 

Advertising the church in the paid columns is 
now accepted as a fact. The Church is not a mendi- 
cant. It pays its way, while what it does (which, 
by the way, makes better news than what anybody 
Says) is news by right and not by courtesy. But 
when the Church makes her plea to the people by 
inviting them to come, either to a single church or 
to any church by a united community campaign, 
she strengthens her faith in her cause by paying 
for space. Mr. Ellis says truly, “Where the 
churches regularly advertise, it is easiest to secure 
sympathetic publicity on a large scale for all classes 
of church news.” 

Speaking out of his extraordinary experience, 
Mr. Ellis continues, “Every Christian family should 
subscribe for a religious paper.” The news of the 
denomination is necessary for the building of the 
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people into the church life and organization, for 
their knowledge of the Church the world around, 
and for the quickening of their spiritual life. Every 
church ought to send its news and its working 
methods right along to the church paper. The 
church paper should be sent to hospitals, homes, 
libraries, and selected individuals who are or may 
be interested. The magic of the printed word is in 
the incalculable multiplication of its influence. 

The typical editor is a kindly, generous, and hos- 
pitable person, a benefactor of the church, the com- 
munity, and the world. If he could do more for 
you than he does, tell him how, definitely and 
politely ; and in such an interview it would be well 
first to ask him what you can do to serve his in- 
terests. That will put you on a firm footing at the 
start. Religion is faith, hope, and co-operation; 
and the greatest of these, in church publicity, is 
co-operation. 


On Auction Day 


OMEONE writing in Zion’s Herald was down 

on the farm on auction day. After the old 
place has been “sold out”, the auctioneer puts on 
his coat, the people disperse, and only an empty 
shell of a home with vacant windows and bare 
walls remains. Then thoughts of father and 
mother, of laughing children, of visiting friends, 
of songs at eventide, come into the writer’s heart. 
Gone, all gone. 

What of the day when a man sells out his soul? 
That is sadder. There are the young men and 
women who are caught up in the wear and tear of 
getting a living. Do they sell out? And some 
others who look for a short cut to success. They 
make a deal for cash, and their love of truth, sense 
of justice, honesty, and purity, go, little by little, 
but soon perceptibly. The spiritual house stands 
empty. Still others start out making a stiff fight, 
but they get whipped again and again, and they 
lose heart. Life is a long, drab routine. The path 
is rough even to the grave. 

Those there are, also, who begin as idealists, but 
whose end is destruction. They never intended to 
compromise, but they trimmed a little here, a little 
there, and were silent when they ought to have 
spoken. These are the people who salve their con- 
science by saying, “Much can be said on both 
sides.” These we know best when great issues 
come. In spiritual struggles in the churches, we 
find the compromisers, the silent ones. They auc- 
tion their souls away and at last their souls stand 
empty. The most pathetic and least blameworthy, 
perhaps, is the person who is just worn out, and 
has. no resistance against the press upon him to 
give up. A few years ago a noted writer gave us 
a book, “Tired Radicals”. We all know, whether 
radical or conservative, what he meant. If only we 
could hang on and not sell out. 

Let us get up straight from all this, which 
Heaven knows is true enough of some, but of some 
it is not true; and it need not be true at all! We 
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agree with the conclusion of the writer, who asks, 
What is life’s best investment? Are we to seek 
things, honors, ease? No, he says, for love is the 
greatest thing in the world. Help others in their 
struggles and disappointments, their sorrows and 
loneliness. Keep the faith! That is the way to 
sell your life. The magnificent abandon of it—for 
the life of the race! 


Religion—One Billion 


(GETS to special religious projects in this coun- 
try last year amounted to $996,300,000. For 
education the total was $467,500,000. Those 
figures side by side are surprising, are they not? 
We see twice as much for religion as for education. 
And we thought religion was dying. According 
to the information gathered and tabulated by the 
John Price Jones Corporation, this special religi- 
ous giving did not include gifts to charitable re- 
lief, which amounted to $500,000,000. Here, then, 
we have nearly a billion dollars directly given to 
church enterprises; and seven-eighths of all the 
other giving to charity and education comes from 
church people, as careful statistics have proved. 
The saying is true that religious people, or church 
people, are the salt of the earth. 

We find much to criticize in the way the churches 
fail to think and lead and overcome the evils of 
our day. Let us keep that up, especially in our 
own denomination and then in our own parish and 
then in our own individual selves, as churchmen. 
Of course, until we come through to judgment 
upon ourselves, we cannot do any good. That is 
most important. If with all our own defects, and 
those of our neighbors, and the corporate short- 
comings and errors of the Church Universal, we 
yet give a billion dollars a year for the upkeep of 
the churches as the custodians and purveyors of 
religion, what would we give if we were nearer to 
perfection? 


The Hotel’s Rebirth 


OTEL-KEEPING, you remember, was going 
to the dogs, if prohibition came. Liquor was 
vital to the success of the business. Now we learn 
that Cornell University has established a course 
for training men in hotel administration. This 
means an elevation of the Boniface to professional 
rank. It would never have been so if drinking had 
continued the important feature of the hotel that it 
was for centuries before the great change came. 
We do not associate alcohol with any profession. 
Its whole effect as a traffic is degrading. Respect- 
ability such as the hotel never had in the old days 
now belongs to it, and young men can make a 
career of it with full pride. The men in the Cornel! 
course include the sons of ministers, college pro- 
fessors, and physicians, as well as sons of hotel 
men. The hotel business was never so prosperous 
as it is to-day. 
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A Singing Folk 
JOHN W. DAY 
TRADITIONAL BALLADS OF VIRGINIA, Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50. 


It is difficult for a reviewer to keep 
within bounds in introducing this book. 
On an old subject it is replete with 
novelty. From fields wherein Child and 
Kittredge harvested rich crops, gleaners 
haye brought in unsuspected grain. A 
collection of ballads, it is also a record 
of walks in unexplored regions, of talks 
with mountain folk that make the intro- 
duction a book by itself, rivaling ballads 
in human interest. A work of patient and 
accurate scholarship, it is also a story of 
adyenture, exploration, discovery, that is 
fascinating with real charm; and when one 
has read all this and found old friends and 
new, at the end comes a fresh surprise 
in the collection of melodies which show 
how various ballads are stories, in verse, 
that sing. Then there are the photo- 
graphs of mountain homes, and of the 
people who have sung their ballads to the 
song-hunter, faces which draw one’s affec- 
tion, make the beholder wish to follow 
the trail and get acquainted with the 
singers, and hear for himself what no 
notes or instrument can bring home to 
him. Nor can one be unmindful of what 
the printer has done in bringing order 
and clearness into what would be, without 
his skill, a wilderness. It was a fine 
union, this union of Virginia scholarship 
and the Virginia Folk Lore Society, with 
Harvard co-operation and the Harvard 
University Press. No one will fail to read 
the names of members of the Society, to 
appreciate the enterprise and enthusiasm 
which must have made the gigantic task 
of editorship chivalrous, delightful, and 
proud. 

The reader can be promised hours of 
increasing pleasure and self-renewing en- 
joyment. He will not be dismayed by the 
multitude of repetitions, for each will 
prove worth while. He will recognize 
what in college songs he may often have 
wondered about, as, for example, when he 
shouted, “And on my breast carve a turtle 
dove, to signify I died of love.” If the 
size of the book does not scare off readers, 
it may be expected that many of these 
ballads will be heard in clubs, young 
people’s meetings, in family parties, if 
that old fashion has any survivals, and 
even on the street; though a very few, 
such as the one with which Lincoln’s name 
is regrettably connected—the historical 
motive perhaps excuses its inclusion— 
will be kept within covers, given hardly 
the courtesy of a fleeting glance. 

The extraordinary service of this book 
is its revelation of ballads unknown to 
the classic collectors. “Of the three hun- 
dred and five recognized by Professor 
Child and included in his great five- 
volume work, fifty-one have been found in 
Virginia.” The first task of the Virginia 


Folk Lore Society was the collection of all 
the old English and Scottish survivals in 
the State, and its first publication was 
limited to genuine Old World survivals. 
“Since the time of Professor Child a 
stream of new material from the purest 
traditional sources has been pouring in 
to enrich and refresh the ballad heritage 
of the English-speaking peoples.” Thirty- 
six variants of ‘Barbara Allen” are given, 
with twelve airs, not one of which is that 
given in the book of old songs arranged 
by Theo. Marzials and Walter Crane, en- 
titled “Pan Pipes”. And the peculiar 
value of this book is indicated in the fact 
that “every one of the one hundred and 
forty-eight airs of this volume comes from 
a traditional source, and is, or recently was, 
actually sung in Virginia”. “Strangely 
enough, the people who sing ballads know 
them not as ballads but simply as ‘old 
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songs’.” <A list of ballad singers of one 
county includes carpenter, seamstress, 
cleaner, boarding-house keeper, farmer, 


foreman, woodchopper and ditcher who 
cannot read or write, cotton-mill worker, 
colored people who cannot read or write, 
as well as persons of culture and family. 

The leading ballad scholar of the South 
was Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, who, on the 
foundation laid by the New England 
scholars, was the explorer and inspirer 
in ballad discovery, whose influence was 
felt throughout the South and _ beyond. 
He founded the Virginia Folk Lore So- 
ciety, and gave it the best efforts of his 
life. “I have kept our prow”, he wrote, 
“pointed steadily to the collection of these 
Old World songs in which I knew Vir- 
ginia was rich and in which she now 
occupies a position far ahead of any other 
State in the Union”. 


For Conscience’ Sake 

UNAFRAID: A Tare or ANNE HUTCHINSON. 
By Winifred King Rugg. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $8.50. 

Altogether fitting is it that, in this Ter- 
centenary year, there should be published 
a biography of Anne Hutchinson. In the 
early history of Boston, no story is more 
tragic than hers. For sheer drama, noth- 
ing in our colonial annals surpasses it. It 
happened in 1636, when the little settle- 
ment on Massachusetts Bay had been only 
a few years in existence, numbering in 
population less than a thousand souls, 
battling for their very lives. Into this 
small town came this Englishwoman, well- 
born, cultured, mature, a wife and mother, 
in her middle forties, to introduce a dis- 
turbing element. Deeply religious, firmly 
convinced of what she believed, and ac- 
customed to giving voice to her opinions, 
hers was the spirit of a true progressive. 
Finding the town clergy-ridden, as well as 
dominated by ideas essentially masculine, 
she proceeded to enliven its dull life by 
introducing a novelty entirely feminine. 
Acting on the loftiest motives, with no 
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thought of doing harm, seeing the women 
of the colony wholly bereft of any oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse and enter- 
tainment, she gathered them together in 
what her biographer not inaptly terms 
“the first woman’s club in America”. Once 
a week, at her home, the meetings were 
held to discuss the sermons delivered at 
the Thursday lecture. She, of course, was 
the leader. From merely explaining the 
discourse to which they had just listened, 
her keen wit and abundant faith soon led 
her audience into an enlargement of the 
topics under discussion, even to the decla- 
ration of her own views. It was this en- 
largement upon the doctrines expounded 
by the Puritan divines which led to her 
ultimate undoing. The meetings were 
popular from the first. Not only the 
women, but many leading men, including 
no less a personage than Governor Vane 
himself, were moved to attend. And when 
their leader definitely gave voice to her 
disagreement with the tenets preached by 
their spiritual guides, daring to substitute 
for them her personal beliefs, it was ineyvi- 
table that trouble should result, especially 
as Mistress Hutchinson had not hesitated 
to criticize one and another of the town’s 
clergy in no uncertain terms. The more 
intolerant and literal-minded of the au- 
thorities saw their cherished theocracy in 
danger of being hopelessly disrupted. 
Therefore, even though the rebel, by birth 
and education, had a social position second 
to none, she soon found herself haled be- 
fore the court, to stand trial for her here- 
sies. Twice she faced the ordeal; first, be- 
fore a council of the churches of Boston 
and surrounding: towns, later before the 
highest governing body in the colony. 
Apart from a few powerful leaders, public 
opinion was on her side. Practically all 
the members of the Boston church es- 
poused her cause. But the offended clergy 
were too many for her. Exile and excom- 
munication were meted out to her. Refus- 
ing to recant, steadfastly adhering to her 
faith, and disdaining to keep silent, she 
was cast out, and with her family took 
refuge in Rhode Island; ultimately remoy- 
ing thence to the Dutch settlements of 
Manhattan, where in the war with the 
Indians, then raging, she and all but one 
of her household met a tragic death. The 
details of this dramatic story, Mrs. Rugg 
narrates with fine sympathy and vivid 
imagination. Out of a careful scrutiny of 
the documents in evidence, she has been 
able to reconstruct the personality of her 
heroine and the incidents of her stormy 
career in telling fashion. Of course, the 
central interest of the story lies in the 
chapters having to do with Mrs. Hutchin- 


‘son’s life in Boston, her trial and subse- 


quent martyrdom. But equally interest- 
ing and well written are the earlier sec- 
tions, which treat of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
English years, the possible inheritance of 
her gifts from her father, Francis Mar- 
bury, a Church of England clergyman who, 
in 1578, was tried in London before an ec- 
clesiastical court, and, at his trial, dis- 
played many of the qualities afterwards 
manifested by his daughter fifty-nine 
years later. These chapters also are sig- 
nificant for the information they offer con- 
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~ cerning Anne’s marriage to William Hutch- 


inson, her yearsin Alford, and her grow- 
ing interest in the preaching of John 
Cotton in the neighboring town of Boston: 
It was Cotton’s influence which set her 
thinking along theological lines, moyed her 
eventually to follow him to New England, 
and proved her ultimate undoing. In the 
whole drama, Cotton plays a prominent 
part, though, in its concluding scenes, he 
cuts a figure sorry enough; as, in fact, do 
all his brethren among the Puritan clergy. 
But for their wounded vanity, intolerance, 
and love of power, the fate of Anne 
Hutchinson might have been far different, 
Her biographer, likewise, presents Win- 
throp, and various other worthies, in a 
light far from attractive. His dread of 
controversy and fear of Antinomianism 
were contributing agencies which brought 
her to her doom. Yet through the scenes 
of this sad history moves, with dignity, 
the figure of this intrepid woman, men- 
tally alert, a ministering angel to her 
sisters in distress, a loving wife and 
mother, mercilessly criticized, made to 
suffer cruelly, whose only fault was that 
she dared to think for herself, steadfastly 
clung to the truth as she saw it, and 
proved her faith by her readiness to en- 
dure for conscience’ sake. A woman far 
ahead of her time, to-day her statue 
stands on the State House lawn in Boston, 
a mute witness of the truth that heresy in 
the long results of time always has the 


last word. A, RB. H. 
Timely, Impressive 
THp PATTERN OF CHANCHE. By Gordon 


Gardiner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 


There are two classes of readers who 
ought to like this book: those who prefer 
romance highly seasoned with mystery, 
and those interested in sociological prob- 
lems. The first group will find the intro- 
duction rather long and lacking in action, 
but, once the girl is introduced, the action 
and suspense sweep on to a grand climax. 
Some, doubtless, will guess the terrible 
secret before the hero, but nearly everyone, 
I think, will go back to reread the clues 
overlooked the first time. The problem so 
well set forth is an old one that is growing 
more and more serious: What chance has 
the unwanted child of divorced parents? 
Heredity has small opportunity against an 
environment lacking intelligent training, 
understanding, and affection. The par- 
ticular boy in this story is encouraged by 
his unscrupulous nurse to be dishonest. 
His innate sense of honor keeps him 
straight on the whole, but an unusually 
big temptation is too much for him; and 
he is given a short jail sentence. The 
problem thus becomes twice as difficult: 
How does an ex-convict act, and how 
should society treat an ex-convict? Mr. 
Gardiner describes with remarkable clarity 
the case of this young man—the mental 
tortures he goes through, infinitely greater 
than physical hardships. The girl in the 
book suffers, too, but to tell of her 
troubles would be to give away the secret. 
Suffice it to say that hers were of too 


rare a kind to warrant our concern. The: 


author’s philosophy is summed up near 
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the end—a good working one for those 
whose lives are not one grand sweet song: 
“It may help if... you can regard the 
vicissitudes of this life, the inequalities, 
the trials, even the prizes, as forming 
something in the nature of a pattern— 
itself as bereft of ethical basis or signifi- 
cance as the angles we spoke of, but in 
which are molded the fortitude, the pa- 
tience, the inexplicable constancy of man.” 
To complete an already acceptable book, 
the author from his wide knowledge of 
places has set this story in an up-country 
town of South Africa. The descriptions 
of the country, the inhabitants, and the 
very atmosphere are so vivid that you 
can feel you have really been there. 
H. M. P. 


Conditional Immortality 


AN OLD Man’s Concuu- 
New York: The 


IMMORTABILITY : 
sions. By 8. D. McConnell. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

At the advanced age of eighty-five, Dr. 
McConnell is still going strong. His bodily 
powers may be frail, but his mentality and 
spiritual vigor are as keen as ever. 
Written as he nears the snow line, his 
latest book reveals a modernity and 
clarity of intellect truly remarkable. 
Moved by an honest desire to come at the 
simple truth, measured by the standards 
of modern science, his treatise on the life 
beyond is interesting, fresh, original. The 
conclusion reached is that everlasting life 
for humans is conditional. Not all who 
die live again. Immortality, instead of a 
universal inheritance, is rather an attain- 
ment, to be won after energetic striving, 
the fruitage of spiritual experience. By 
our own efforts we develop personalities 
that are deathless. Immorality is, lit- 
erally, suicide. The wages of sin are self- 
annihilation. The evidences which en- 
courage Dr. McConnell to accept this con- 
viction he finds in many discoveries made 
by recent scientific investigation, especially 
in the realms of psychology, pschoanalysis, 
and physics. The latest inquiries into the 
constitution of matter and its relation to 
spirit are a deathblow to materialism. 
The new dissection of the atom into elec- 
trons, ete., suggests that, in the final 
analysis, matter and spirit are one. Hence 
it becomes possible to believe in the be- 
ginnings in the corporeal body on earth of 
a higher type of body which is the habita- 
tion of a personality which, in its turn, 
adequately developed, it is possible to con- 
ceive of as surviving, after the physical 
has gone the way of all flesh. The de- 
velopment of personality, moreover, can 
only take place through moral effort. 
Hence life after death is primarily a ques- 
tion of the consecrated will. Man’s task 
is “to win for himself a soul’. “You are 
not necessarily immortal, but you ean be- 
come so if you set about it properly.” 
“Immortality is a moral achievement pos- 
sible where goodness is, impossible where 
goodness is not.” This thesis our author 
argues with earnestness manifestly born 
of sincere conviction, buttressing his in- 
ferences with a wealth of illustrations 
drawn from recent scientific works. One 
chapter alone, that in which Dr. McCon- 
nell aims to reconcile his conclusions with 
the New Testament writings, particularly 
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those concerned with the resurrection and 
deity of Jesus, reveals traces of his Hpis- 
copalian background. These are some- 
what cloudy and inconclusive, though they 
in no way detract from the interest 
awakened by the book as a whole. Closely 
reasoned and persuasive throughout, as a 
contribution to a problem of universal 
significance, it is suggestive and original. 
A. BR. H. 


Murder Most Foul 
TH MAN WITH THD SQUHAKY VorcH. By 
R. A. J. Walling. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $2.00. 


Those who read Mr. Walling’s previous 
stories, That Dinner at Bardolh’s, and 
Murder at the Keyhole, will know what to 
expect from his latest work. It is fully 
equal to the high standard set by its fore- 
runners. Differing from the ordinary run 
of detective fiction which crowds the book- 
shop counters, it is fresh, absorbing, orizgi- 
nal, and sufficiently bloodcurdling. The 
reader is kept in suspense to the last page. 
If you happen to be alone in an empty 
house, on a stormy night, better not tackle 
it; that is, if you want to sleep well after- 
wards. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WHAT IS THN UNPARDONABLD SIN? By A. 
Wellington Clark. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co. $1.00. 

“The blood of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit are God’s two agencies appointed 
for the salvation of lost men; He has ‘no 
other. ... To reject these two ways of 
salvation is to do despite to the Spirit of 
grace, and trample under foot the blood 
of Christ’s covenant.” This quotation 
from Dr. Clark’s little book places it theo- 
logically. We shall keep a copy of it on 
hand for the benefit of any of our friends 
who insist that “Unitarianism is‘all right, 
but it goes too far’. J.C... 


THE VILLA JAND. By Janet Laing. New 


York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

This mystery story opens with real 
promise. The curtain rises on a situation 
which gives many indications of develop- 
ing into detective fiction of a high order. 
But, alas! before long, the plot becomes 
hopelessly involved. The reader finds him- 
self engulfed in a fog of complicated de- 
tails which cloud the main issue and bring 
the narrative to a conclusion lame and 
impotent. A.B. H. 


THE ENCOUNTER. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick, Boston: Ioughton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

One of the best of Mrs. de Selincourt’s 
earlier novels, which first appeared in 
1914. Now republished in Houghton Mif- 
flin Company’s uniform edition of the 
works of one of the leading novelists of 
our day. 


Four PrAcn PLAYS, WITH WORSHIP SérErv- 
1ces. Compiled by Lydia Glover Deseo. New 
York: Phe Methodist Book Concern. 35 cents. 

These are to be produced in church on 
Sunday evenings as a part of worship. 
They teach the greatest lesson that this 
age needs, and are to be cordially 
commended. E. F, 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


The Law of Averages 


ROSE BROOKS 


Mid-term examinations were over, and 
the girls of Elton Academy had three bliss- 
ful days in which to recover their mental 
balance while their teachers pored over 
blue books and doled out marks. 

Janice Brooks seemed, however, to have 
no need of the outdoor activities in which 
the other hundred and fifty odd girls were 
unconsciously finding relief after the har- 
rowing examination period. Standing at 
her window, on this March morning, she 
watched her mates turn the campus into 
a battlefield where snowballs flew with as 
sure an aim as though boys, not girls, 
staged the foray. Esther Burns, Janice’s 
roommate, in a mad race for safety, 
landed flat on her back under the window, 
and, looking up, spied Janice looking 
soberly out. . 

“O Janice!” she hailed. “Do come out, 
Janice! Don’t stick in that stuffy old 
room over your books! It’s too gorgeous 
out, and the snow’s perfect. We're going 
to build two forts and choose sides and 
fight all day! Come on, Janice!” Esther 
was on her feet by this time, shaking snow 
off her scarlet muffler, and looking, as she 
turned her face up to Janice, like the gay- 
est and rosiest rose that ever grew in a 
snowbank. iy 

“Can't”, said Janice, shaking her head. 

“Put that window up!” commanded 
Esther. “Take one breath of this air, and 
you can’t stay in.” 

Janice did put the window up, but only 
to say: “Don’t shout so, Esther! The 
whole school will hear. I can’t come out. 
I want to do some of next term’s reading, 
these three days, so I won’t worry when 
work begins.” 

“Worry!” laughed Hsther. ‘Don’t you 
always get the highest marks in the whole 
school, while most of us are hanging over 
the ragged edge, wondering if we’ve even 
passed. As for the whole school’s hearing, 
Janice Brooks, it would serve you right if 
the whole school dragged you out by the 
seruff of your neck and rolled you in the 
snow till you forgot your old books like the 
rest of us. Well, if you won't, you won't, 
only there is something in the world 
besides being a Stuffy.” 

“Stuffy !"" said Janice, with dignity. 

“Yes, Stuffy”, said Esther, evidently 
atingle with daring stimulated by the 
frosty air. “It’s what the whole school's 
beginning to call you, Janice, and if I 
didn’t like you, I'd never tell you.” 
Esther’s upturned rosy face was earnest, 
and her brown eyes as pleading as her 
pretty voice. “But I do like you, Janice, 
the layer beneath the frozen surface!” 
Esther unconsciously kicked the frozen 
world beneath her snow moccasins to drive 
home her point. “Come out and be 
friends, Janice! The whole school would 
like you, if you'd thaw out and give us 
a chance.” 


But Janice, hurt, uncomprehending, only 
closed the window for answer, and Hsther, 
after a long sigh of defeat, raced back to 
the joy of the winter day. 

Janice turned from the window to settle 
herself with a book, but, to her surprise, 
she found herself face to face with Miss 
Ashley, the youngest and most popular 
teacher in the school. 

“T’ve corrected blue books since five this 
morning”, said Miss Ashley. 

“Five?” said Janice. “Oh, you must be 
tired. Won’t you sit down?” 

“Never”, said Miss Ashley, and some- 
thing in her eager tone recalled Esther’s 
gay voice. “Yesterday, when I saw what 
fun the girls were having, I made up my 
mind I’d do two extra hours before break- 
fast, so I could have a two-hour share of 
fun myself. Bundle up, Janice, and I’ll be 
back for you in two jiffies. When I saw 
you at the open window, I thought you'd 
decided you could never wait to run down- 
stairs but were sensibly going to jump out, 
that being the quickest way out to life and 
liberty !” 

Miss Ashley’s face was as gay as her 
words, but Janice merely said: “No, I had 
the window up because Esther was shout- 
ing at me. I didn’t want the whole school 
to hear.” 

“Why not? MHsther’s a darling and, 
what’s more, she’s usually worth listening 
to. What was she telling you?” 

“To come out’, said Janice. 

“Oh, then you were just going, and 
didn’t need me to drag you. Good for you, 
Janice! I'll be ready by the time you are.” 

“No”, said Janice. “I told Esther I was 
going to do some of next term’s reading, so 
I shouldn’t worry when work begins.” 

Miss Ashley opened her blue eyes wide 
and stared at Janice for a full minute. 
When she did speak, Janice, for the 
second time within ten minutes, was left 
hurt and uncomprehending. 

“Janice”, said Miss Ashley, “report to 
me immediately after supper. I have 
something to say to you about one of your 
marks.” With the gayety gone from her 
voice, Miss Ashley could sound firm as 
Gibraltar. 

“One of my marks!” 
“Aren’t my marks—” 

“You’re very deficient on the law of 
averages.” 

“But, Miss Ashley, 
that.” 

“Everybody has had it, from the time 
she’s born till she dies’, said Miss Ashley. 
“And there’s not a girl in this school that 
rates as low on it as you. Report to me 
after supper.” 

“Yes, Miss Ashley.” But Janice’s 
shaken voice fell on empty air, for Miss 
Ashley was racing down the hall, and 
three minutes later a rousing cheer from 
the campus told her that that young and 


gasped Janice. 


we've never had 
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popular teacher had joined the battle 
ranks. 

Luncheon was gay as a party, for every- 
one except Janice. Even the older 
teachers caught the spirit and said they 
were tempted to discard twenty years 
apiece and follow Miss Ashley’s example. 

But Jauice, with the shadow of the im- 
pending interview over her, was silent and 
ate almost nothing. 

“You must be sick, Stuffy”, came sud- 
denly from Olive Brent, sitting next her. 
“Do say you are sick, Stuffy, and we'll all 
feel you’re still one of us. Because if 
you’re not, and just won’t come out on a 
day like this when the rest of us are just 
bursting—” 

Her remarks were cut short by Esther, 
who, on Janice’s other side, leaned forward 
in swift defense. 

“Don’t call her ‘Stuffy’, Olive’, she 
pleaded. “The name isn’t really fastened 
on her, and it won’t be. You girls don't 
know her as well as I do, or that name 
would never have started. You think of 
all the things Janice can do that the rest 
of us can’t!” 

At that point, Janice raised troubled 
gray eyes just in time to see Miss Ashley’s 
most radiant smile. But not for her was 
that smile. Miss Ashley was looking 
straight at Esther. 

After supper the girls, happy and sleepy 
as young puppies, went to their rooms. 

“No study hour. Oh, heavenly !” 


The Heron’s Nest 


The heron builds her nest in the tall pine 

That rises high, a watch-tower in the 
land, 

The while her mate, by stream or crystal 
pool, 


Stands, mute and listening, warder of 
the strand. 


—Ella F. Mosby. 


Sentence Sermon 


And all things are of God. 
—2 Cor. v. 18. 


“Come and sit in my room.” 

“Can’t. All I can do is topple into bed.” 
Janice caught the happy remarks as the 
girls sauntered off. 

“Coming, Janice?’ Esther, rosy, warm, 
sleepy, turned to ask. 

“Don't wait for me’, said Janice. 
got to see Miss Ashley.” 

“Come in!” came Miss Ashley’s Gibral- 
tar voice, in answer to Janice’s knock. 
How could anybody pelt snowballs one 
minute and sound like that the next, 
Janice wondered miserably as she closed 
the door behind her. 

“Sit down, Janice’, 
obeyed, she went on: 
ahead of me.” 

“Bsther?” Janice’s voice was blank. 

“Didn’t you hear Esther give you the 
law of averages at luncheon? She put it 
in a nutshell. Esther rates one hundred 
per cent., bless her.” 

“One hundred per cent.? Esther?” 
Janice’s voice and eyes were incredulous. 
“But she said just to-day, when I had the 


“I've 


as Janice 
Esther got 


and, 
“So 
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window open, that she was always hang- 
ing over the ragged edge.” 

“Not on the law of averages”, said Miss 
Ashley. Then, as Janice looked totally at 
sea, she went on: “Janice, if I didn’t like 
you, underneath, perhaps I wouldn't 
trouble to tell you this.” ; 

“Why, that’s what Esther said about the 
school calling me ‘Stuffy’”’, escaped from 
Janice. 

“Exactly. Girls are inspired with their 
school nicknames, aren’t they?” 

As Miss Ashley stopped short, Janice 
was forced to nod. : 

“And Olive called you ‘Stuffy’ at 
luncheon. And Hsther—she is a darling— 
flew to your defense and silenced Olive by 
bidding her remember that you can do 
things some of them can’t.” 

“That’s why I wanted to do my read- 
ing’, began Janice. 

“Oh, do leave out your reading, Janice. 
Do you think for a minute it’s as import- 
ant as the law of averages?’ 

“JT don’t know”, said Janice. 
know what that law is.” 

‘T’ve just told you, in Esther’s words. 
You don’t play a fair game, Janice.” 

“A fair game?’ Color slowly rose in 
Janice’s cheeks and Miss Ashley inwardly 
rejoiced that she was vulnerable. 

“Esther tells you, and tells the other 
girls in your defense against an unpleasant 
nickname, that you can do things she and 
the others can’t. Are you so blind, Janice, 
that you cannot see that every girl in this 
school can do things you would be the 
better for doing?” 

“What things?” 

“Mixing humanly with your school 
mates. You criticize every girl, don’t you?” 

“T’ve never said—” 

“Tt’s not what we say that makes us or 
loses us friends. It’s what we think and 
feel. Try saying to yourself, ‘Olive doesn't 
get ninety-five per cent. in history, but 
she’s naturally as kind as the sun is 
warm.’ Instead of thinking, ‘Esther can’t 
compare her marks with mine’, say to 
yourself, ‘I can’t hold a candle to Esther 
for sweetness and loyalty and tolerance.’ ” 

“Wsther is a darling.” Miss Ashley said 
this so warmly that Janice wished sud- 
denly that the tribute might have been 
hers. 

“The girls don’t like me”, she began. 

“There you go, again!’ scolded Miss 
Ashley. “Don't for a minute put it down 
to a lack in the girls that they don’t like 
you. Put the lack at your own door. 
That’s where it belongs. You try averag- 
ing up everybody you meet. Try it, and 
see what answer you get. Esther knows, 
though she doesn’t know she knows. 
That’s why she’s so sweet.” 

“You mean if there’s something you 
don’t like about somebody, there’s some- 
thing else you can like a lot?” 

“Correct”, said Miss Ashley, and this 
time she smiled. “Now run along, and re- 
member one more thing: whatever our 
blue-book marks, not one of us rates one 
hundred per cent. as a human being, but 
almost everybody has a fair average.” 

Janice put a shy hand out to Miss 
Ashley, and asked a surprising question. 
‘Do you think it’s too late to ward off that 
nickname, Miss Ashley ?” 


“T don't 
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“That nickname is already dead”, said 
Miss Ashley warmly. “Now run, my dear, 
I’m going to get up again to-morrow at 
five. You don’t know what a good shot 
I am in a snow battle!” 

“Tl be waiting on the campus to cheer 
you, with the rest!” said Janice gallantly. 
“I’m the worst shot in school, but you'll 
find I can cheer a straight-shooter !” 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
March Pixies 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The pranky pixies of March are out! 
On the rollicking wind they ride; 

And every boyish, wiggle-tail kite 
Those pranky elves bestride. 


They whistle and shout, ‘‘Ho-ho! Ho-ho!” 
Their delight is to trick and tease; 
They scoop up dust and fling it wide 
And titter to hear you sneeze. 


And if ever you watch your fine new kite 
Fly out of your sight some day, 

You may guess it was caught by pixies sly, 
That have carried your kite away. 


i 


Reindeer Herds 


A writer in The New York Sun tells us 
that 3,000 Alaska reindeer are being 
moved on foot to Northern Canada. The 
Canadian Government has bought them 
from the Lomen brothers, who own huge 
reindeer herds in Alaska. The movement, 
so says The Sun, “is unique in the annals 
of the North. The reindeer are being 
moved for the purpose of forming the 
nuceleus of reindeer herds in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic regions of Canada. Heavy 
inroads made on the wild life of that part 
of the Dominion by the introduction of 
high-powered firearms and modern hunt- 
ing methods among the natives make the 
establishment of domestic reindeer herds 
necessary.” 

Mr. W. E. Playfair, writing for the 
Boston Evening Transcript, reminds us 
that the reindeer finds its own food by 
digging through the snow in winter for 
lichens, or reindeer moss, and says, in 
further praise: 

“Tt provides meat, milk, clothing from 
its pelt, even transportation. It waxes 
fat, and multiplies in a wilderness of snow 
and ice. Its cousin, the wild caribou, once 
numbered in legions in Arctic America, 
has dwindled since the introduction of 
high-powered rifles and has taken to safer 
haunts in the interior. Without the rein- 
deer the Eskimos live precariously by fish- 
ing and trapping fox, tightening their belts 
often when the luck is poor. 

“Tt was this situation that led the 
United States in 1892 to introduce the 
first reindeer into Alaska. On the Siberian 
side of the Bering Straits the natives 
were living in milk and honey. They had 
reindeer herds. On the Alaska side the 
natives were in want. They had none. 
Between the years 1892 and 1902, 1,280 
reindeer were imported from Siberia, and 
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from that nucleus there has been de- 
veloped an industry now valued at more 
than $20,000,000.” 


Orchestra of Babies 


California, not content with Yehudi 
Menuhin and Ruggiero Ricci, her two 
violin infant prodigies, is now turning her 
attention to a whole orchestra of baby 
players. The Humboldt Times, published 
in Bureka, Calif., says: F 

“About twelve months ago, S. H. Thomp- 
son and G. W. Thompson of Eureka, with 
the aid of Karl Moldrem, violinist and 
teacher, conceived the idea of the forma- 
tion of a baby orchestra to interest the 
parents in giving their children a musical 
education. 

“To-day that group of nineteen tiny in- 
strumentalists, ranging in age from two 
and a half years up to six years old, has 
brought international fame to Eureka. 
Hundreds of letters from music teachers, 
schools of music, chambers of commerce 
in Eastern cities, and nationally known 
magazines, have made their way to Dureka 
inquiring about the tiny musicians. They 
are in demand at afternoon teas, lodge 
meetings, churches, and luncheon clubs. 

“Recently the Pathé News Company 
made a special trip to Eureka and took 
a sound-film, which it is expected will be 
shown in all parts of the world. The 
picture of the orchestra is appearing daily 
in papers throughout the United States, 
Canada, England, and other countries. 
The enthusiasm created by the children’s 
performance has become so great that 
countless cities are contemplating the or- 
ganization of such groups, and parents are 
anxious to have their children learn how 
to play some instrument. 

“Although the idea of teaching mere 
babies how to play a musical instrument, 
and organizing a group of them to play 
together, was rather risky, the Thompsons 
ordered some tiny violins. They realized 
that it was highly essential that the baby 
violins be of the highest quality and mate- 
rial and they found it necessary to have 
them made in BHurope. When the tiny 
instruments arrived, they selected a group 
of youngsters to begin lessons. 

“Not a single one of the nineteen was 
able to read either ‘reading’ or music 
when they began practicing. According to 
Moldrem, their instructor, the most diffi- 
cult part of the entire effort was teaching 
the babies the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, to identify the notes on the 
musical scale, and the first four numerals, 
enabling them to count. These funda- 
mentals are necessary before note-reading 
ean begin. 

“Music critics who have either heard 
and seen the orchestra play here, or have 
seen them in the Pathé News, have 
marveled at their team-work. 

“While all the babies show remarkable 
development, three of them have become 
particularly proficient in their solo work. 
These are Dorothy Wade, James Boyias, 
and Shirley Richards. June Wade, eight 
years old, and Norma Widness, twelve, 
take turns as pianists and directors for 
the orchestra, so that the entire program 
ean be presented by children.” 
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$2,100 For Maintenance Fund 
Raised at Young People’s Dance 


HE dance which closed Young People’s 

Week in Boston, Mass., was made the 
occasion for raising more than $2,100 for 
the Maintenance Fund of the Y. P. R. U. 
and the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The 
dance was held at the Hotel Statler, Feb- 
ruary 21,,and was attended by three hun- 
dred young people. 

As the hour for intermission approached, 
all joined in singing the familiar Y. P. R. U. 
song, “Forward, Shoulder to Shoulder’, 
and William B. Rice gave an enthusi- 
astic talk on the Maintenance Fund, ex- 
plaining the great need which exists for 
money for the continuance and expansion 
of the work of both organizations. The 
$406,200 which constitutes the fund’s goal 
will, he said, make possible setting aside 
a permanent endowment of $50,000 for the 
Y. P. R. U. and $100,000 for the League, 
and the balance will cover current operat- 
ing expenses, the continuance of The 
Y. P. R. U. News, the support of summer 
conferences, the maintenance and exten- 
sion of the field work which present 
finances will not cover, and the various 
pieces of work which the League is doing. 

A thermometer ten feet or more in 
height was set up, and cards were distrib- 
uted among the attendants at the dance 
for pledges to the Maintenance Fund, ex- 
tending over a three-year period. With 
William B. Rice as leader and someone to 
operate the swiftly rising tongue of red 
in the thermometer, pledges were received 
from right and left. Before intermission 
the pledges had reached $1,000, beginning 


with $25 from the Rowe Campers. Pledges 
from Y. P. R. U. directors unable to be 
present were read, and a telegram from 
Miss Virginia Frederick, field secretary, 
brought her pledge from the Pacific Coast. 
Letters and telegrams with pledges were 
read from about thirty-five other well- 
known young people in Philadelphia and 
Germantown, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; New 
York City and Brooklyn, N.Y.; from New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, and from many young 
people in Massachusetts. 

A contribution of $275 raised at the 
Channing Federation Conference was pre- 
sented at this time and there were several 
pledges of $100 or $150, but most of the 
$2,100 represented small amounts from 
individual young people. The Channing 
Federation’s pledge was from seventy-six 
young people and represented approxi- 
mately $3.50 per capita. 

The patrons and patronesses for the 
dance were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Franklin, 
Rey. and Mrs. Lyman Y. Rutlege, Rey. 
and Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew M. L. Graham. 

Miss Pearl Graham was the chairman 
and her committee consisted of Lawrence 
Ballard of Lexington, Truman Hayes of 
Cambridge, Jack Cheney and Harold 
Shelley of Dorchester, Edward Wade, Jr., 
of West Roxbury, and the Misses Bertha 
Gilmartin of Dorchester, Marion Mellus of 
Newton, Dorothy Seymour of Somerville, 
Evelyn Dickinson of Woburn, and Jane 
Corcoran of Boston, all in Massachusetts. 


Religious Educators at Baltimore 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


HE Religious Education Association 

has developed the policy of holding re- 
gional conferences in various parts of the 
country. That for the Middle Atlantic 
district was held in Baltimore, Md., Febru- 
ary 17 and 18. It attracted a large at- 
tendance from the region between New 
York City and Washington, D.C. The gen- 
eral topic was ‘Conduct Motivation’, and 
to discuss this subject there came together 
a group which included social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and educators, 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and agnos- 
ties, all attracted by a common problem, 
and each contributing something of experi- 
ence and theory to a result which was il- 
luminating. The sessions were held in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, a fact which auto- 
matically excluded the participation of 
Negroes; otherwise the meetings were 
quite cosmopolitan. 

The predominant impression which one 
took away was that we are at the begin- 
ning of a new day in character motivation. 
We understand as never before that char- 
acter must be achieved; it cannot be given 
by precept. The classic example is the 
class described by Hartshorne and May 
which was tested for honesty, then given 
a course in honesty and tested again. 


They cheated more after the precepts! 
Mere knowledge never makes, character, 
though some knowledge is necessary. 
Motivation is of the emotions and the will. 
When factual teaching is put first, as in 
catechetical instruction, results are pretty 
barren. 

Another impression one carried away 
was that teachers are relying more on the 
scientific method. They are chary of 
theorizing but most hospitable to proved 
fact. Instance after instance was given 
of character victories won by getting at 
the causes. One was of Eugene, who was 
an incorrigible truant until it was discoy- 
ered that he stayed away in order to care 
for a pet bird with a broken leg. The 
school adopted the bird, made splints for 
its leg, and won Eugene. 

Of course, the ever-present theological 
controversy came up. It is like Charles 
I’s head in “David Copperfield”. Some 
educators are sure that no religious educa- 
tion is possible without theism to inspire 
and motivate it; others are equally sure 
that such motivation is valueless and en- 
ervating. It is far better to rely on one’s 
self than to depend upon an outside help. 

The conference headed up in the ap- 
pointing of a strong committee drawn 
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from all parts of the region which will 
function as an adjunct of the Religious 
Education Association and put on an an- 
nual meeting. Rev. A. W. Gottschall of 
Baltimore was the animating spirit of the 
conference, and Dr. J. M. Artman was an 
efficient seconder of his efforts. 


Personals 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, recently 
spoke by request to the students and 
faculty of the Central Theological Semi- 
nary (Reformed Church in the United 
States) of that city on “The New Human- 
ism”. He was met by a sympathetic and 
open-minded group whose interest in the 
Unitarian movement arose chiefly through 
the accession to its ranks of Rey. John H. 
Dietrich and Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
formerly of their denomination. Mr. Wil- 
son also recently addressed the students 
of Antioch College on “Transition: Evyery- 
student’s Problem’. At the February 
meeting of the Torch Club, Dayton pro- 
fessional men’s organization, he read a 
paper entitled “Does Militarism in Hdu- 
eation Tend to Thwart the Peace Pact?” 


Mrs. Jane S. Bryan, who is on a tour 
around the world in the interest of world 
peace and human brotherhood, is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y. Her minister, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, who was one of the 
American delegates to the centenary cele- 
bration of the Brahmo Samaj, gave her 
many letters of introduction to his friends 
in India. Before her departure she was 
given a dinner by the Women’s Peace 
Union, and the Indo-American Association 
gave a Hindu dinner to her in apprecia- 
tion of her services for the welfare of the 
Orient in general and of India in par- 
ticular. Mrs. Bryan has taught in New 
York City public schools for the past 
thirty years and has given plentifully of 
time and money to the cause of peace. 


John 8S. Whipple, one of the seniors at 
Dartmouth College elected to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa, honorary scholarship 
fraternity, is one of the young people of 
the First Parish Unitarian Chureh in 
Concord, Mass. 


Rev. William L. McKinney, minister of 
the Unitarian Chureh in Bridgewater, 
Mass., is the new president of the Bridge- 
water Council of Churches. 


Mrs. Martha Ross Branch of Florence, 
Mass., who died February 11, at the age 
of eighty-three and a half years, was one 
of the oldest and most devoted members of 
the Unitarian Church of Florence. When 
the society was organized in 1863, she be- 
came a member of the choir and sang in 
it for more than twenty-five years. Only 
the frailties of age forced her to cease 
about two years ago her active participa- 
tion in church work. She was the last 
living link with the “Old Community” of 
Florence, a communal experiment similar 
to Brook Farm, having been born in the 
Community just a few months before its 
dissolution. 
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Horace Bridges in Critique on Lippmann 


At National Federation meeting in Rockford, Ill.— Thoughtful 
addresses and round tables 


HE annual meeting and a regional con- 

ference of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals were held Monday and 
Tuesday, February 17 and 18 in the 
Church of the Christian Union, Rockford, 
Ill, of which Rey. Charles Parker Con- 
nolly is minister. The visitors enjoyed 
the fellowship with Mr. Connolly and his 
people, who exhibited the soul of kindli- 
ness in their hospitality. 

The program opened Monday evening, 
with Mr. Connolly presiding. The first 
speaker was President Roger S. Galer of 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, who took as his 
subject “The Place of a Liberal Faith in 
a Modern World’. Dr. Galer started with 
the dictum of Francis Bacon concerning 
the “pleasure of standing on the vantage 
ground of truth’. Truth, as it has been 
newly revealed, has vastly dislocated all 
of the old conceptions of the universe, of 
social relations, and of authority; but re- 
ligion still has the office of ascertaining 
and publishing a reason for existence. 
Any system of religious teaching or of re- 
ligious organization must justify itself 
by the vigor with which it can interpret 
probabilities in human life and by the in- 
fluence it can have in establishing social 
values. It is the job of liberal religion 
to culture in character a philosophy, a 
viewpoint, an attitude toward life that 
will in turn cultivate a code of morals in 
harmony with the very constitution of the 
universe; aud it is the further appoint- 
ment of liberal religion to press forward 
to the total abolition of poverty without 
withdrawing the stern necessity upon men 
to work. ‘ 

The second speaker at the Monday eve 
ning session was Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 
of the First Unitarian Church of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Mr. Krolfifer spoke on “Unity 
with Freedom”, and he developed the 
thesis of unity in the spirit as the soul 
of the liberal church bodies. The prob- 
lem of our modern society is to lead men 
to unify their actions freely and gladly 
in the common activities and to preserve 
at the same time their spiritual and men- 
tal individuality. Liberalism is trying to 
show the world how this may be done, 
with our organizations made up of many 
minds, many opinions, united in a unity 
of the spirit, kept dynamic for growth, 
and held together by confidence in the 
sincerity of our fellows and by a sense 
of our kinship in purpose. 

The Tuesday morning session was de- 
yoted to a round table on the subject, 
“Trends in Philanthropic Giving and the 
Responsibility of the Church”, led by 
Prof. Jordan Cavan of Rockford College. 
Dr. Cavan laid down the thesis that, since 
the very general passing of education and 
philanthropy from church control to pub- 
lic control by taxation or by large com- 
munity effort, it seems that many persons 
are not giving so much as their church- 
motivated fathers. A serious problem re- 
sults in that new demands are constantly 
arising, with no one ready to meet them. 

ee apd 


For example, tuberculosis has been met 
most successfully in a warfare first 
financed by private philanthropy and then 
taken up by the state; but cancer, cardiac 
diseases, nerve and brain troubles are 
taking dread toll beyond the ravages of 
tuberculosis and no one is coming forward 
with the sinews of war against them. The 
Church has been the mother of philan- 
thropy and there is still much need for 
her leadership. 

The visitors in attendance at the meet- 
ing lunched with the Rockford Kiwanis 
Club, which meets regularly in the parish 
room of the entertaining church. The 
speaker was Dr. Charles HB. Snyder of 
Sioux City, Iowa, executive chairman of 
the Federation, whose subject was 
“Things that Have Interested Me”. 

Another round table was held in the 
afternoon, with Prof. C. Walker Hayes 
of Rockford College as leader, on the 
subject ‘Personality and the Group”. He 
gave several approaches to working de- 
finitions of personality and of society, and 
suggested that personality cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the group. A _ per- 
sonality is bound to have interests an- 
tagonistic to the group interests, and the 
office of religion is to substitute for the 
physical stimuli, which are likely to make 
trouble, cultural stimuli which tend to 
control primitive impulses and to work 
for the group interests. 

The Tuesday evening session was de- 
voted to addresses by Dr. Horace Bridges 
of the Chicago Ethical Society, and by 
Rabbi Felix A. Levy of Emmanuel Con- 
gregation, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Bridges dis- 
cussed “The Gospel of Humanism accord- 
ing to Mr. Walter Lippmann”. He paid 
high compliment to Mr. Lippmann as a 
man of true insight into deep spiritual 
problems, and of a vigor of understand- 
ing hewn from life. He emphasized the 
values of certain chapters in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s book, and then vigorously chal- 
lenged Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions, in 
which he tries to establish a philosophy 
of ethics without having made the study 
of ethics a specialty. “In 1917 Dr. Felix 
Adier wrote a book to which Mr. Lipp- 
mann has now written a preface’, said 
Dr. Bridges. 

Rabbi Levy talked of “The Religion of 
a Modern Man”. He deprecated the ease 
with which so many children of to-day 
are receiving the opportunities for which 
their fathers have had to work. He laid 
down three requisites of a valid religion ; 
that it must be thoughtful and must make 
the necessary synthesis between the world 
of knowledge and the world of unseen 
values, that it must establish the reality 
of the Good Life, and that it must be 
the champion of the democracy of man. 


See to it that you do not leave “the 
masses”, as you call them, in the hands 
of the most dangerous agitator of all— 
namely, their own wrongs.—Henry Jones. 
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Sons of two of “Lincoln’s Boys” tell 
incidents of Emancipator— Rev. 
Edward T. Sullivan speaks 

Rev. Edward T. Sullivan of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Newton Center, Mass., 
spoke on “The Magnanimity of Lincoln’ 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., February 14, and members of the 
Club, sons of Civil War veterans, related 
incidents of Lincoln’s life recalled by their 
fathers. 

President William T. Reid, Jr., referred 
to the presence in the gathering of Alvin 
R. Bailey of Newton, Mass., member of 
the Club, and veteran of the Army of the 
Potomac, who was once visited by Lincoln. 
Stacy B. Southworth, headmaster of 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., spoke 
of the “Lincoln Cabin” built in Milton by 
Mary Bowditch Forbes, and told of a visit 
made to his father by Lincoln. His father, 
an officer, was wounded twice at Gettys- 
burg and taken to the Jamestown hospital. 
When Lincoln visited this hospital, he 
asked to see Mr. Southworth and said to 
him: “You are going to live. The Union 
cannot afford to lose such a man as you.” 
Mr. Southworth was back in service in 
three weeks. 

Mr. Reid read a Lincoln anecdote 
written by his father, who had heard one 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and who 
related that on a particularly hot day: at 
Jacksonville, Ill., after Stephen A. Douglas 
had made his long, eloquent argument, 
Lincoln rose, took off his coat, and said: 
“Will someone be good enough to hold my 
coat while I stone Stephen?” 

Lincoln was a classic exponent of the 
advantage of adversity, declared Mr. 
Sullivan. The magnanimity of Lincoln, 
he said, found its highest expression in 
dealing with the private soldiers, who 
were popularly called “Lincoln’s Boys”. 

Lineoln differed radically but kindly 
with the South. One reason, Mr. Sullivan 
explained, was that Lincoln realized that 
the South was nearer the original view 
of the power of the States. The idea of 
the indissoluble Union was a later de- 
velopment, which before the war took 
place in the North, but not the South. 
Massachusetts, he recalled, was on the 
point of seceding from the Union in 1814 
because of its opposition to the War of 
1812-14. Fortunately, peace came and 
averted the move. The South in 1861 
was simply acting on a theory of States’ 
rights held by Massachusetts and other 
Northern States a half-century earlier. 


Its 301st Annual Meeting 

The 301st annual meeting of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., heard 
reports that showed the society to be in 
strong and active condition. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Moderator, W. D. Chapple; clerk, 
W. F. Strangman; treasurer, W. H. Trum- 
bull; Standing Committee for three years, 
Alfred W. Putnam, Albert E. Cole, Joseph 
E. Fellows; trustee for three years, 
Samuel H. Batchelder; Membership Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Alfred W. Putnam, Arthur. 
Derby, and G. Willis Whipple. 
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Bequest to Star Island 


Minnie Ward Jackson gives $1,000— 
Election of officers, and other news 


A bequest of $1,000 from the late Miss 
Minnie Ward Jackson of Cambridge, Mass., 
to the Star Island Corporation was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
Corporation, held in Boston. Miss Jack- 
son in her life was an ardent supporter 
of the Shoals movement. In death she 
chose that her ashes be scattered upon 
the sea which she spent so many hours 
in watching. In the future of the Shoals 
her influence will be continued through 
this generous bequest, which was set aside 
as a part of the endowment, and which 
will be known as the Minnie Ward Jack- 
son Fund. 

William B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., 
was re-elected president, Carl B. Wetherell 
clerk, and Charles §S. Bolster treasurer. 
Rey. David Nelson Beach of Belmont, 
Mass., one of the leaders in the Shoals 
Congregational conferences, was elected 
to the Corporation to fill the vacancy 
eaused by the expiration of the term of 
E. Curtis Matthews, who declined a re- 
election. ‘ 

V. D. Harrington, manager of the hotel 
at Star Island, was authorized to com- 
plete the tennis courts for use next sum- 
mer. This will mean that the present 
course will be arranged to face in the 
other direction, thus avoiding the strong 
sunlight which always has handicapped 
the players, and there will be built a 
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second court adjacent to it. Some im- 
proyements will be made also on the 
Steamer Sightseer. 

The Corporation members were notified 
that the proposed winter quarters house 
for the coast guard had been erected on 
Star Island. 

The clerk was asked to write a letter to 
the family of the late Robert Winsor of 
Boston, in appreciation of all he did for 
the Shoals during the difficult days of the 
movement. 


Tercentenary Vesper Service 


The first of a series of Sunday evening 
Lenten services in the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of West Roxbury, Mass., 
March 9, will be in commemoration of the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, and 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of the Theological 
School in Harvard University will be the 
preacher. 


STATEN IsLAND, N.Y.—George S. Dare, 
musical director of the Curtis High School, 
gave a recital on the new organ in the 
Unitarian Church, January 19. It is 
planned to have one organ recital a month 
for the next three or four months. 

The George William Curtis chapter of 
the Laymen’s League recently gave a 
salmagundi party in honor of the newer 
members of the church, the first of several 
“play” socials to be held each month for 
the entire parish. 
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“Toward Freedom” Is Pageant 
for Massachusetts Tercentenary 


“Toward Freedom” is the title of the 
first pageant to be written specially for 
the tercentenary of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. It is the work of Mrs. Eleanor 
Wood Whitman of Quincy, Mass., and in- 
cludes twelve episodes dealing with 
struggles and movements all making 
eventually, step by step, toward religious 
and political freedom. 

All of the churches of Somerville, Mass., 
combined February 11 in a_ production 
which they gave successfully in the Uni- 
tarian Hall. This revival of Puritan and 
Indian history, showing the development, 
through periods of persecution, to a higher 
idea of freedom, has been brought about 
by the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, at whose request Mrs. Whitman 
wrote “Toward Freedom’. The manu- 
script has been printed, and may be ob- 
tained for use from Rey. E. Tallmadge 
Root, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. 
Whitman is prepared to stage the produe- 
tion for any groups who desire her help. 


Karl Reiland at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s Church, 
New York City, will preach at the four 
King’s Chapel noon services in Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday to Friday inclusive, March 
11-14. Monday, March 10, at 12.15 p.m., 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. 


THE APPEAL 


Every one in the Free Churches of the United States and Canada is affected 
by the effort to raise $406,200 for future work of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and the Young People’s Religious Union. 
responsibility of completing The Maintenance Fund will be standard bearers 
in the onward march of their Faith. 


The Laymen’s League 


Those sharing the 


When the Fund is assured, the League can devote itself to continuing and broadening the 
work for which it was constituted. It can attain to its ideal of enhancing the power of 


Liberal Religion in the lives of men and women of the nations. 


The message of Liberal 


Religion will be carried to those who seek it—who need it. Nothing can be accomplished, 
however, without the necessary financial assistance. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 


Surely the young manhood and young womanhood of the Y. P. R. U. are worthy of the sup- 
port they seek—worthy of the success for which they strive. 
give ready evidence of the splendid achievements we may look for in the future—provided 
they are financially able to continue their services. 


$406,200 Needed 


The past thirty-four years 


$125,000 Already Subscribed 
Will You Take Part in Completing The Fund NOWP 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


WituiaM C. Crawrorp, Chairman 


16 Beacon Street 


It Ought to Be Done 


It Can Be Done 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


It Will Be Done 
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The Mission at Roanoke 


Talked of on street and in orthodox 
churches—Increase in Unitarian 
membership follows 

The good results of the Westwood 
preaching mission at Roanoke, Va., are 
already apparent in an increase of mem- 
bership, in new faces at the Sunday eve- 
ning services, in a more widespread 
knowledge of the Unitarian Church and 
what it stands for, and in a quickened 
confidence in the future of the Roanoke 
movement. 

The group organized into a church last 
spring by Rev. John C. Petrie was greatly 
diminished by removals and other causes 
when the present minister assumed charge 
in the autumn. The group, however, had 
gradually found itself, there had been 
important accessions to membership, and 
all looked forward to the mission to be 
held from February 2 to 9 and the in- 
spiration they expected to receive from it. 

The workers feel that their hopes were 
fully justified. The advertising was effec- 
tive, the newspaper reports were fair, 
and the interest grew. There was a de- 
cided increase in the numbers at the meet- 
ings during the week, the interest culminat- 
ing on the second Sunday evening, when 
the attendance was almost double that of 
the first Sunday. Some came from sixty 
iniles distant to attend the meetings, re- 
turning across country at night. 

The listeners were captivated by Dr. 
Horace Westwood’s charm of presenta- 
tion; they respected his frankness; and 
they were persuaded by his personal ex- 
periences, his logic, and his evidence. The 
question period was especially fruitful for 
its clarifying and enlightening influence. 

The mission was said to have been the 
topic of conversation and discussion not 
only on the street but in orthodox church 
and study classes. Some of Roanoke’s 
leading people learned for the first time 
through these services the real spirit and 
teaching of the church which they had 
heard so freely spoken against. Dr. West- 
wood’s position in regard to the Bible 
was vigorously challenged in the public 
prints by a devout believer in verbal in- 
fallibility who declared that he had 
studied the Scriptures in the Greek and 
Hebrew for fifty years and “had yet to 
find a single contradiction’. 

The Laymen’s League is certainly doing 
an important service for our liberal cause 
in keeping Dr. Westwood in the field. 
The reaction to the mission in Roanoke 
was definitely favorable and the interest 
which the discussions awakened promises 
to lead to even more tangible results. 

Rosert C. DoutHitT. 


At the Newton Center Meeting 


Encouraging reports of the parish or- 
ganizations were given at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Church in New- 
ton Center, Mass. The parish adminis- 
trator, Miss Helen Destemps, gave her 
report, and the minister, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, concluded his address with a 


tribute to Frank L. Richardson, retiring | 


chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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Hlections resulted as follows: Trustee, 
James ©. 8S. Taber; clerk, Linnell E. 
Studley; treasurer, Charles F. Ritten- 
house; BPxecutive Committee, John Mar- 
shall, Fred D. Bond, Mrs. Chester W. 
Nichols. 


Bronx Fellowship Players 
Are First in Tournament 

In the first two-night dramatic event 
ever conducted by the Unitarman young 
people’s groups in the New York City dis- 
trict, the Fellowship Players of the Bronx 
Free Iellowship won first place. ‘The 
event was the sixth annual Little Theater 
Tournament of the Metropolitan I edera- 
tion, February 7 and 8. The winners pre- 
sented “The Eldest’, by Edna Ferber. The 
play was directed by Henrik Hoyer, and 
the lead was taken by Gertrude Keinman, 
who was supported ably by Ruth Spell- 
man, Belle Schultz, William Berg, Her- 
man Tillman, and Henrik Hoyer. Out otf 
a possible five hundred points, the Fellow- 
ship Players were given 414. 

The Beverly Players of the Flatbush 
Church were a close second with 402, play- 
ing “Bluebeard”, by Reginald Heber. The 
Mountaineers of Montclair, N.J., were 
third, with ‘‘The Dance Below”. The Old 
Fort Club’s “Bedroom Suite’, West Side’s 
“Aria da Capo’, and All Souls’ (New 
York City) “A Cup of Tea” followed. 
Much of the success of the tournament 
was due to the work of Sam Hooker, chair- 
man of the committee. 


Day of Prayer for Missions 

The World Day of Prayer for Missions 
conducted by the Interdenominational 
Committee for Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, will be held Friday, March 7, in the 
erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston, 
Mass., from 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 p.m. The 
leader will be Miss Heloise E. Hersey, 
and the offering will be for “Christian 
Literature for Women and Children” and 
“Migrant Work”. 


DEAGAN 
TOWER CHIMES 


The price of Deagan Tower Chimes 
—the Memorial Sublime—is $4375 
id up. Other tones may be-add: 

ay also the 
Player. / 
for ‘Ditaeatarel 
J.C. DEAGAN. Inc. 
167 Deagan Building 
Chicago 


f eile 
a aia 
Automatically Played 
trom Hand-Recorded 


Reproducing Rolls 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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MULTIPLYING 
the Message of 


Liberal 
Religion 


OST of us are familiar 
with at least a few of the 
metropolitan newspapers and 
national magazines which fre- 
quently quote and requote 
Tut Recistpr. If it were pos- 
sible to check the twenty-eight 
thousand periodicals published 
in the United States, it would 
be interesting to know just 
how many are using 
Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in this way. 


ALIBOUGH the columns of 

the American press are al- 
ways open for material worthy 
of quotation, only a handful of 
publications possess the gift 
of quotability. 


HE faculty of presenting 
quotable material is a char- 
acteristic of Tun Rxecistemr. 
And because of this, the mes- 
sage of liberal religion is 
reaching a vast number who 
might never learn of it other- 
wise. The voice of THE 
Recistrr is multiplied by 
the ready quotability of its 
contents. 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


' 25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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EV62.yY 0 ay. 18. 2 
fresh 
beginning 
Every morn is the 
world made 


new 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Increases at Richmond, Va. 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Richmond, Va., Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt resigned as minister 
emeritus and Rev. N. Addison Baker as 
minister. Mr. Baker reported the addi- 
tion of twenty members- during the year 
and a net gain of fourteen per cent. in the 
total enrollment in the church. The at- 
tendance at the morning services showed 
a gain over the corresponding services 
the preceding year, and at the evening 
services the average attendance at the 
close of the year was better than at any 
other time in the year. 

The contribution for the Association 
was made as usual, $150. For the Red 
Cross $146 surpassed any contribution the 
ehurch has made for that work. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
balance of $1,146.86 in the treasury. 

Officers for the coming year are Logan 
R. Ritchie, president; Dr. F. B. Carpenter, 
vice-president; Mrs. Roy K. Flannagan, 
secretary; Mrs. G. A. Crane, treasurer. 


Mrs. Tilton at Monday Club 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, president of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, will be the 
speaker at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club at the Unitarian 
Building in Boston, Monday morning, 
March 10. Mrs. Tilton will speak on “Is 
There a Constructive Alternative to Pro- 
hibition ?” 


Question Box at Columbus 


A question box has been set up in the 
rear of the Independent Protestant 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, in which 
written questions on religion are deposited 
by attendants. The minister, Rev. John 
F. Meyer, endeavors to answer every ques- 
tion submitted, either directly or in the 
course of his sermons. 


Bequest to Walpole Church 


The late Abbott A. Lane, dean of store 
clerks in Keene, N.H., remembered the 
Unitarian Church of Walpole, N.H., in his 
will with a bequest of $2,000 as a trust 
fund in memory of his father, Lewis Lane. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Rey. Charles @G. 
Girelius is preaching at the Unitarian 
Church a series of vesper service sermons, 
March 2 to April 13, on “What Do Unita- 
rians Believe?’ Questions submitted in 
writing are answered at the meetings, 
which are held Sunday afternoons at 4.30 
o'clock. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A Circulating Library 


of books on religion, education, psy- 
chology, ethics, philosophy, peace, 
social relations and the family has 
been established by the Laymen’s 
League at its headquarters in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Religious Education. For books and 
information write Mrs. BEATRICE 
WaADLEIGH, Librarian, at the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 

The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EBARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Georce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make inustruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBaRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children whu need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation* among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureh School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutieper, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss Annin M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 


THE christian 
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Four Churches in One Year 


To be built in Pacific Coast region is 
announcement at Southern California 
Alliance gathering 


Representatives of Alliance branches in 
San Diego, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Santa Ana, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, and Hollywood, Calif., together 
with seven women from -the Universalist 
Church of Santa Paula, Calif., were guests 
of the Santa Barbara, Calif., branch for 
the meeting of the Associate Alliance of 
Southern California, February 7. 

Mrs. Zenana Curtis, founder and presi- 
dent emeritus of a proposed home for the 
aged for people of liberal thought, to be 
ealled “Sunset Hall’, reported the present 
status of the movement. Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, now of San Diego, spoke first 
for the Founders’ Fund, and then on “Who 
Are These Alliance Women?” giving an 
illuminating history of the Alliance 
movement. 

Luncheon speakers were Rey. Julia Bud- 
long of Pomona, Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and Pacific 
Coast secretary, and Miss Virginia Fred- 
erick, field secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 

Rey. Edward P. Daniels of Santa Bar- 
bara showed plans of the new church in 
Santa Barbara soon to be built. Most in- 
teresting to outsiders was his description 
of the “gallery of saints”, to commemo- 
rate not only the Unitarian saints from 
the beginning, but also those especially 
connected with California—Thomas Starr 
King, Frederick L. Hosmer, Samuel M. 
Crothers, und David Starr Jordan. Then 
he took up his topic, “The Primary Ob- 
ject of the Alliance”, which he said had 
not changed; it was and is a sisterhood 
formed to increase the spiritual life of the 
church. He spoke earnestly of the ideal 
life, the ideal of Unitarianism, and the 
problems of religious education. He 
warned parents that the day may come 
when their children will blame them for 
not exposing them to a knowledge of reli- 
gious history and traditions. 

Rev. James W. Macdonald of Santa 
Monica showed the plans of his church, 
soon also to be built by the youngest so- 
ciety in Southern California. Mr. Blake 
told of two new Unitarian churches which 
are to be erected in the North, the Ice- 
landie church in Seattle and a church in 
Stockton, Calif. These make a total of 
four churches in one year. 

The president, Mrs. J. H. Faulk of Los 
Angeles, and the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
J. H. Vaughan of Pasadena, were re- 
elected for another year. 


Editors of The New Humanist 


With the departure from Chicago, Iil., 
of Hurlee Creel, who has taken a position 
as instructor at Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill., the editing and management of 
The New Humanist, organ of the Hu- 
manist Fellowship, passes into the hands 
of Harold Buschman, Ralph McCallister, 
and Manford Ettinger, as editor, associate 
editor, and business manager, respectively. 


The Christian Register 


New York Crry.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Unitarian Church, the 
result of the election of officers was 
as follows: Trustees, Richard Billings, 
George R. Bishop, Laurance TI. Neale ; 
deacons, Sandford D. Foot, Dr. William 
B. Dunning, Charles H. Strong; clerk, 
Newton Monk. 


Obituary 


MRS. FREDERICK MASON 


Mrs. Frederick Mason of Taunton, Mass., 
one of the older members of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) and a mem- 
ber of a family which is probably among 
the oldest subscribers to Tap CHRISTIAN RBEGIS- 
THR, passed away at her home Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 7, after a very brief illness. Like her 
mother, Mrs. J. S. Rounds, before her, Mrs. 
Mason had been a loyal Unitarian all her life 
and a regular reader of THm RBGISTHR. 

Mrs. Mason will be sadly missed in her own 
church and the city where she had long been 
a conspicuous citizen. At her funeral service, 
her favorite poem, ‘“‘The House by the Side 
of the Road’, was read, which expressed very 
ably one of her own outstanding character- 
istics—friendship. 
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Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAN 
Needs Your Help 
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Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES $. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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Free Lectures in Kings Chapel 


The Problem of Religious 
Knowledge in Contemporary 
Discussion 


March 24—Statement of the Problem. 
March 31—Theories of Religious Knowledge 
as Symbolical, I. April 7T—Theories of Re- 
ligious Knowledge as Symbolical, II. April 
14— Sociological Theories: Naturalizing the 
Supernatural. April 21—Subjectivist Ten- 
dencies in Psychology of Religion. 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT, Ph.D. 


Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors opén at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
. Dorchester . - Massachusetts 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 
successfully produced, for Easter, 
Christmas, and other festivals of }your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 
Write today for a copy to be sent to 
you for examination 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For Girls 


Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 

Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


Norfolk House Centre 


JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON 
Educational—Social 


Sponsored by Unitarians 
LITERATURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Benefit Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Tuesday, April 8 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Tennis note: “How does that new mem- 
ber play?” “Well, he’s singularly bad in 
doubles, and doubly bad in singles.” 


“Scientifically speaking, coal is of the 
same composition as the diamond.” “Yes, 
it is a carbon copy.”—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Portleigh wanted his _ portrait 
painted, but the artist asked for a fee of 
£200. “I couldn’t think of paying more 
than £100”, said Mr. Portleigh. ‘Very 
good”, said the artist, “but I shall have 
to make the portrait look more like you”. 

—Children’s Newspaper. 


A man stood gazing at a very modern 
painting. “You see’, his friend explained, 
“the painting depicts not the mere things 
the artist saw, but his state of mind”. 
And the ignorant farmer retorted, “If I 
had a mind that looked like that, Id 
never expose it!” 


It was a dark night at Aldershot, and 
in the gloom could be heard the sound of 
an approaching horse. ‘Halt! Who goes 
there?” barked the picket. ‘Regimental 
commander.” ‘Dismount, sir, and advance 
to be recognized.” The colonel dismounted 
and came over to the picket, who presented 
arms with a snap. “Proceed, sir!” he 
said. As he laboriously got back on his 
horse, the colonel asked: “‘By the way, 
who posted you here?’ ‘Oh, nobody, sir”, 
replied the picket. ‘I’m just practicing.” 

—Answers. 


Miles H. Krumbine tells of a trying 
experience he had in the first years of-his 
ministry before sufficient hide had de- 
veloped to meet rebuffs. He had made 
what he considered a very good effort in 
his sermon, but it was evidently unsatis- 
factory to one of the church trustees. 
After the service the trustee was ready 
to discuss the sermon. “I don’t care much 
for that kind of gospel’, said the layman. 
But the young preacher was prompted by 
the Spirit for his answer. “I don’t, 
either”, he said. “But I suspect that it 
is in the New Testament.” 


A woman of uncertain vocal attain- 
ments deemed it her vocation not merely 
to lead, but also to drown the efforts of 
the village choir. The choir rose in pro- 
test, and asked the vicar to inform the 
offender that she must sing more in har- 
mony. Calling on her as soon as he could 
brace himself up for the unpleasant duty, 
the vicar said blandly: “And, now; Miss 
R——, I have been asked to say a word 
to you about your singing—” ‘Don’t men- 
tion it’, the chorister broke in. “Not to 
me be the praise—it’s a gift !’—Tit-Bits. 


A fool is standing along the wayside 
where a military troupe is passing with 
lances and muskets. ‘“‘Where do these 
people come from?” he asks the people. 
“Out of peace.” “And where are they 
going?” “Into war.” “What do they do 
in war?” “They kill the enemy and burn 
his cities.” “‘Why do they do that?” “In 
order to have peace.” “TI don’t understand 
that. They come from peace and go to 
war in order to have peace. Why don’t 
they remain in peace in the first place? 
But I suppose I'll never understand that, 
being but a fool."—From a Middle High 
German collection, in The World To- 
morrow, 


IT HELPS ALL AROUND 


The older minister says: “I wish I did 
not have to work so hard, could retire, 
or take a smaller church; but on the 
little I have saved, how can I live?” 
The church says: “We need a more 
vigorous man, but we never paid the 
minister any extravagant salary; and, 
if we let him go, perhaps it will be to 
the poorhouse.” Here is where the 
pension helps in a practical, business- 
like way. It helps the older minister 


and the church to separate, when neces- 
sary, and to maintain self-respect on 


both sides. There would be more 
chance for denominational self-respect 
if the pension were a little larger— 
say, $900 a year. If you form the habit 
of giving each year to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, it will be 
larger. Send contributions generous 
and prompt to 


Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Bi ies following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent = 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- = 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, J 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 


ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PrREesTon 


Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
Licensed. 


Manager. 
Capitol 5985 
1890. 


A POSITION is open for a young woman, Uni- 

tarian, as office clerk and stenographer in 
Boston. In writing, give age, qualifications, 

references, and salary. desired. Bxperience not 

AL aa requisite. THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
-155, 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples: 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning: 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of Organ Music, 4.30 P.m., by William B. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. AI 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sun- 
day, at 9.30 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, 
ehurch school; 11 aA.M., at King’s Chapel, 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard 
L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
inclusive, Rey. Karl Reiland, D.D., St. George's 
Chureh, New York City. 

BOSTON, MASS.—ROSLINDALE UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. Rey. Carlyle Summerbell,. 
D.D., minister. Sermon Topics: March 9, 
“Liberal Religion—A Challenge’; March 16, 
“Haydon’s ‘The Quest of the Ages’; March 
23, “The Church and the Younger and Older 
Generations”; March 30, “Appreciating Our 
Assets and Facing Our Liabilities.” Vested 
chorus choir. Inspiring services. Come. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey, Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nJ 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Bduca- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
1 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the halk 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew church at S0th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.a. Church office 
at 183 Bast SOth Street. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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